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is goodwill in the hearts of men 
mas. 1 ere’s a warm welcome for the neighbor _ 
a deep desire for friendship between nations—a 
nation to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 


the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 


rheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and 
ats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 
ads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there—stars of Hope, 
Faith, - Love—now dimmed or hidden by, the clouds 


th that will not be denied. »« May these stars 
and followed by the wise men of all nations. 

) May they light the path to peace. 
the Christmas prayer of the people. 
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Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written eleven years ago. 





From Where We Sit .. . . 


About the Good We Do 


7 one really valid benchmark by which the progress 
of civilization can be measured is the degree to 
which ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man” has given way 
at successive stages of his development to an active con- 
cern for the welfare of his fellow human beings. In this 
season of generally prevailing good will we are surrounded 
with evidence of such progress, and we would apyear to 
have ample reason to feel that the Scrooge in us is 
steadily yielding ground to our better natures. 


But just how much good are we doing? To really get 
down to cases regarding the validity of our conclusions 
in this as in all attempts to measure progress, we must 
reduce our findings to terms of net results. From the 
whole must be subtracted the negative factors that have 
an all too important bearing on the answers we’re 
looking for. 


Perhaps the most important of these factors is the 
injury wrought by those of our endeavors to do good 
which take out of the life of the beneficiary some part 
of the element of struggle; to remove the difficulties and 
obstacles that make for development and growth. 


This paragraph, taken from an editorial on foreign 
trade which appeared in these columns some years 
ago, seems apropos: 

“As Emerson put it, “There is something not solid in 
the good that is done for us.’ Any assistance that op- 
erates to reduce the effort made by the recipient to 
relieve his own situation is bad to just the extent that 
that reduction takes place. That goes for the bene- 
ficiaries of our foreign aid program, and it goes, as 
well, for the beneficiaries of protective restrictions on 
imports, whatever their nature. 


Emerson was not speaking of charity; nor are we. Our 
dictionary defines charity, in part, as ‘‘good will to the 
poor and suffering; almsgiving; also, alms; hence, public 
provision for the relief of the poor.’”’ The hallmark of all 
true charity is forgetfulness of self in our thoughtfulness 
of others. And if “‘the gift without the giver is bare,”” we 
know of no gift more barren than that which involves 
only the giving of other people’s money. 


Although state-administered activities in this field 
are not entirely devoid of charity, the extent to which 
they rely upon taxation for their financial support 
leaves for charity, according to our definition of the 
term, a distinctly minor role. Our public charities are 
nevertheless an integral and indispensable part of our 
social environment, and we’ll have to deal with any 
wrongs resulting from miscalculations and abuses in 
their administration as best we can. Misplaced charity 
is both wasteful and harmful, especially to the recipi- 
ent, but it can readily be recognized for what it is and 
may be dealt with accordingly if we are so minded. 

Not so obvious and readily dealt with are the errors 
in the things we do in our attempts to achieve what we 
conceive to be a condition of social and economic jus- 
tice. Our chief difficulty here lies in our propensity to 
form our judgments of men and issues on the basis of 
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what we want rather than what is good for us and for 
society in general. We see this principle at work in 
every line of human endeavor, but its most serious con- 
sequences are seen in those areas in which wrong motives, 
however obscure they may be even to those who enter- 
tain them, are reinforced by vast political power. 

The two areas in which this state of affairs gives the 
greatest cause for concern are those of labor and agri- 
culture. It is in these that political power has been and 
continues to be brought to bear in the furtherance of 
short-range objectives that can only work ultimate in- 
jury to everyone concerned. 


That those who own and manage our commercial and 
industrial enterprises constitute a political minority is 
obvious beyond all question. But we have in them a 
brand of leadership that the nation can ill afford to 
ignore. Their public statements reveal a thorough grasp 
of our problems and an inclination to deal with them 
realistically. They know, for example, that only profit- 
able operation can create jobs and assure job perma- 
nance; and that only the amount by which production 
exceeds consumption can be diverted into slum clearance, 
better hospitals and schools, and generally improved 
living conditions. 

They know, too, that the only alternative to free 
markets and a pricing mechanism that is fully responsive 
to the wants and needs of our people is the pricing and 
allocation of goods and services by government decree; 
and they know that government aid to business tends 
to take us in that general direction. They also know 
that all loss in the purchasing power of our currency 
cancels just that much of the good we would do for 
those most in need of it. 


And yet there are those who would help labor but 
whose efforts, to the extent that they are successful, 
are only serving to make jobs less secure by reducing 
profits; or to lessen the value of their wages by inflating 
the dollar; or to jeopardize the earnings out of which 
they must be paid by causing the product of their handi- 
work to be priced out of the market. 


There are those, moreover, who would help the farmer, 
but whose efforts have only served to destroy in some 
measure his self-reliance and freedom of action, and to 
bring into being a crushing burden of agricultural sur- 
pluses that is yet to make the full weight of its im- 
pact felt throughout the industry. 


There is, in short, a vast difference between the mere 
“‘do-gooder’”’ in these fields of political activity and those 
who are genuinely interested in doing good. 


Editor 
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A Trogon is a tropical American bird with bright plumage. He's 
one of the more than 400 varieties that make Arizona so cheerful 
for bird-watchers and listeners. 

Arizona may be ecstatic for the ornithologist, but it’s fantastic 
for the statistician. Growth figures swell so rapidly that compto- 
meter crews habitually work overtime. People keep winging in 
on every breeze from everywhere. They wear a variety of plumage 
—Ivy League and blue denims; sombreros, Stetsons and homburgs. 
Like the Trogon, they've determined to nest in the fastest-growing 
state in the Union. 

Even the birds know that Arizona’s indus- 
trial progress is strictly for the people. Shed 
your heavy winter plumage and come on out 
and preen in the sunshine. “Arizona’s Bank” 
will be glad to answer all your inquiries. 
Drop us a letter! 
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...adequate./.¢. \.in their day... 


modern banking 


requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 
THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 
90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


FINANCING BUSINESS 
Upturn in C&I Loans 


After many months of sideways 
movement, the business loan figures 
finally turned up last month. During 
the first three weeks of November, 
commercial and industrial loans at 
the nation’s weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks jumped $260 million to 
$30.0 billion—highest level since mid- 
April. True, the rise was largely sea- 
sonal, but it compares with a rise of 
only $49 million in the like period 
last year. Prospects for some inven- 
tory rebuilding, a bigger flow of auto- 
mobiles to dealers and a small upturn 
in plant and equipment spending in- 
dicate a continuation of the business 
loan rise this month and into 1959. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 
Two Firsts for AMO 


American Motors Corp. last month 
reported its first profitable year since 
it was formed in 1954,* and also de- 
clared its first dividend since 1954, 
a 5 per cent stock dividend. For the 
fiscal year ended September 30, the 
company had earned $26.1 million, or 
$4.65 a share, compared with a loss 
of $11.8 million, or $2.12 a share, in 
fiscal 1957. The results, said Ameri- 
can Motors President George Rom- 
ney, “‘are a forceful indication that 
Rambler has achieved a major break- 
through in the automobile market.” 

Regarding the stock distribution, 
Mr. Romney explained: ‘‘We elected 
to pay a stock dividend at this time 
to stockholders because we felt they 
should share in the company’s prog- 
ress at the earliest moment, while at 
the same time capital should be main- 
tained and increased to meet expan- 
sion and other needs as Rambler auto- 
mobile and Kelvinator appliance de- 
mand rises.” 

Financial Position. Retained earn- 
ings have indeed beefed up American 
Motors’ financial position. Working 
capital as of September 30 was $80 
million, against $46 million a year 
earlier. What’s more, outstanding 
bank debt was entirely paid off in 
July. The company still maintains 
a $15 million line of credit with a 
group of 27 banks, but did not have 


*Via a merger of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. and 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
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to draw against the line in the year 
just completed. 

To round out American Motors’ 
vastly improved picture, Mr. Romney 
could report that Rambler sales in the 
first quarter of the new fiscal year are 
“well beyond expectations.” 


BANK STOCKS 
For Stability & Growth 


Net operating earnings of leading 
banks for 1959 should top 1958 NOE 
by a cool 10 per cent, according to 
Standard & Poor’s, which also figures 
that the trend toward increased divi- 
dends probably will become “more 
pronounced” next year. Says S&P in 
its current analysis of banks: 


“Recent market action of bank 
stocks has reflected both the buoyancy 
of the market for other stock groups 
and the expectation of higher earn- 
ings. Because of the relatively dreary 
market performance of bank stocks in 
1955-57, however, the 1958 gains have 
not over-priced the bank stocks. The 
shares still afford fair returns which 
are expected to be lifted by future divi- 
dend increases. 

‘‘While bank stocks should be recog- 
nized for their stability, they also 
promise a modest—but relatively 
sure—measure of growth over the 
years.” 


AMERICAN MOTORS' ROMNEY 
In the black. 


North of the Border 


Judging by the first three reports 
received by BANKERS MONTHLY from 
north of the border, Canadian banks 
enjoyed a bang-up year. For the 
fiscal year ended October 31: 

@® The Bank of Nova Scotia (assets: 
$1.7 billion) reports net profits of 
$5.2 million, or $2:91 a share, com- 
pared with $4.7 million, or $2.64 a 
share, in fiscal 1957. The bank paid 
out $2.00 plus a 20 cent extra. 

@® Bank of Montreal ($3.3 billion) 
rang up net profits of $10.4 million, 
against $9.6 million the year before. 
Dividend payments totaled $1.65 a 
share, including a 20 cent extra, vs. 
$1.60 in fiscal 1957. In the final 
quarter of the year just ended, the 
regular quarterly dividend was raised 
from 35 to 40 cents. 

@ The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
($3.0 billion) reports net profits of 
$10.2 million, or $2.27 a share, com- 
pared with $8.6 million, or $1.90 a 
share, in fiscal 1957. The bank paid 
out $1.60 a share, same as the year 
before. 


Spin Off 

In compliance with the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956, General 
Contract Corp. has 1) changed its 
name to General Bancshares Corp., 
and 2) created an additional holding 
company, General Contract Finance 
Corp. General Bancshares will con- 
tinue to own its eight banks, including 
Bank of St. Louis (combined re- 
sources: $273 million); and General 
Contract Finance (assets: $13 million) 
will acquire all of the insurance, fi- 
nance company and other non-bank- 
ing subsidiaries. Stockholders of 
record December 31 will receive shares 
of General Contract Finance equal in 
number to their shares of General 
Contract Corp. 

Both General Bancshares and 
General Contract Finance are listed 
on the New York and Midwest stock 
exchanges. The latter began trading 
on a when-issued basis last month. 


For the Record 


A rumored merger of fast-growing 
Security National Bank of Long Island 


(resources: $189 million) into The 
Meadow Brook National Bank of 
Nassau County ($362 million) ap- 








parently is not in the cards. Last 
month Herman H. Maass, president 
of Security National, “‘emphatically”’ 
denied that the bank was for sale. 
Said he: “I wish to state flatly that 
there is no thought of Security Na- 
tional Bank merging with the Meadow 
Brook bank, or any other banking 
institution . We see no reason to 
contemplate merger.” 


Mr. Maass did, however, confirm 
published reports that “talks” had 
been held: “In this day of an expand- 
ing economy and bank mergers, every 
bank is approached with an offer to 
merge . . . Any bank’s board of direc- 
tors which did not listen to the pro- 
posal would be violating its responsi- 
bility to its shareholders and could be 
held accountable by them ... The 
recent discussions with Meadow Brook 
were not the first, nor do we expect 
they will be the last.” 






























































Dividend, Share Changes 


@ Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. (as- 
sets: $429 million) is paying an extra 
dividend of 25 cents a share. This 
brings the total payout for this year 
to $4.25, compared with $4.00 for 
1957. 


@ The First National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Tulsa ($306 million) plans to 
1) issue a 5 per cent stock dividend 
to holders of record January 13, and 
2) offer 100,000 additional shares to 
holders of that date at $27 a share. 
Subscription rights will be on a 1-for-6 
basis and expire January 26. Stock- 
holders will vote on the proposal at 
their annual meeting January 13. It 
is contemplated that the present 
quarterly dividend of 35 cents a share 
will be continued on the increased 
number of shares. 


@ Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank 
($299 million) will distribute a 10 per 
cent stock dividend, subject to ap- 
proval by stockholders at their an- 
nual meeting January 20. The bank 
pays a regular quarterly cash divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share. 


@ The First National Bank of Jersey 
City ($174 million) offered its stock- 
holders rights to subscribe for 17,000 
additional shares at $55 a share. The 
bank also declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents a share, 
payable December 31 to holders of 
record December 22. 


@ The Detroit Bank & Trust Co. ($962 
million) hiked its quarterly dividend 
to 50 cents a share from 45 cents. 
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@® Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Co., Buffalo, ($483 million) offered its 
stockholders rights to subscribe for an 
additional 322,388 shares at $24 a 
share. The offer, which was made on a 
1-for-6 basis, expires December 17. 
The underwriting group is headed by 
The First Boston Corp. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Tax Talks 


Representatives of the American 
Bankers Association and the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
are getting together in an effort to 
iron out differences over tax and re- 
lated matters. Committees and staffs 
of both associations have been gather- 
ing facts and figures for the discus- 
sions ever since ABA’s battle-marked 
Chicago convention (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Oct. 15). According to 
last month’s official joint announce- 
ment, all meetings are being held in 
executive session (i. e., behind closed 
doors). 

Representing ABA in the discus- 
sions are Carlysle A. Bethel, vice 
chairman and senior trust officer of 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co.; Louis 
E. Hurley, president of The Exchange 
Bank & Trust Co. of El Dorado, Ark.; 
Comer J. Kimball, chairman of The 
First National Bank of Miami, Fla.; 
and Louis B. Lundborg, vice president 
of Bank of America. 

Representing NAMSB: Henry S. 
Kingman, chairman of Farmers & 
Mechanics Savings Bank of Minne- 
apolis; R. Stewart Rauch, Jr., presi- 
dent of The Philadelphia Savings 


AMERICAN TRUST HEADQUARTERS 
Under construction. 





Fund Society; Earl B. Schwulst, presi- 
dent and chairman of The Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York; and 
Crawford H. Stocker, Jr., president of 


Lynn (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 
MILESTONES 
Program’s Climax 
American Trust Co. last month 


announced final plans for the con- 
struction of a $12 million, 12-story 
block-long headquarters building in 
San Francisco (cut). The new struc- 
ture will be a single, fully integrated 
building even though it is being con- 
structed in two separate units. The 
first unit is scheduled for completion 
in about four months, while the second 
unit won’t be finished until 1961. 


The new headquarters climaxes a 
ten-year bankwide building program 
for American Trust. During that 
period the bank has opened 11 new 
offices, erected new buildings for 17 
existing offices, enlarged and modern- 
ized 40 other offices, and added 12 
offices through acquisitions of other 
banks. Meanwhile, American Trust’s 
resources have climbed from $974 
million to nearly $1.8 billion. 


Change & Progress 

® Towson (Md.) National Bank will 
be merged into Mercantile-Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co. of Baltimore, sub- 
ject to stockholder and supervisory 
approval. The merger will boost 
Mercantile’s assets by $25 million to 
about $150 million. In addition, Mer- 
cantile’s manages more than $1 billion 
in trust assets. : 


@ The Marine Trust Co. of Western 
New York moved into charge account 
banking, launched a Midland Shopper 
Credit Service. The new plan will be 
offered through each of the bank’s 62 
offices. 


@ The North American Bank Co. (re- 
sources: $21 million) will be merged 
into Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land ($565 million), bringing the num- 
ber of Central National offices to 30. 
Subject to the approval of share- 
holders and the Comptroller, the mer- 
ger will become effective February 28. 


@ International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. has arranged a $10 million credit 
with The First National Bank of Chi- 
- eago, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
and J. P. Morgan & Co. The agree- 
ment calls for a revolving credit for 
three years, after which the entire 
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“ well be trimming OUTS, too. . . hurrying and hoping, in our homes 


as in yours, that the last ornament gets up before the first youngster does. It’s a merry 


race. May Santa always win it! The four thousand people of the 


Continental Ilinois National Bank and Trust Company 
icago 
wish you a year of bright hope. . . and fulfillment. 


Member F.D.1.C. 


December 15, 1958 7 








Now 2 FOR #4 


POOR'S 1958 and 1959 REGISTER 
OF DIRECTORS and EXECUTIVES 
PLUS NEW GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
ALL FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


“‘WORLD’S BEST PROSPECT LIST” 


Use it to. find and SELL the men who 
run America’s business. The 1958 edition 
gives 23,000 corporate listings of nation- 
ally known companies. (3,000 —— 
being added in the 1959 Register.) Shows 
titles and duties of all leading officers, 
directors, and technical personnel. Also 
number of employees and nature of prod- 
uct manufactured. 

Includes case histories of 73,649 top- 
flight executives and a breakdown of 208 
classifications of industry, a products in- 
dex of commodity and service items. 

















All information is kept up-to-date. The 
first and most complete National Direc- 
tory of Executive Personnel. 

The 1959 edition, completely revised, 
will contain more listings, plus new Geo- 
graphical Index of major companies by 
states and principal cities and approxi- 
mate annual sales figures for a high per- 
centage of the companies listed. 

FOR FREE INSPECTION—attach 
this Ad to your Company letterhead and 
return NOW. No obligation. If you order 
the 1958 edition, you will receive the 1959 
edition without further cost. 




















World's Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory 
Organization, Established 1860 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 















3 new offices — in Tucson, 
Phoenix and Scottsdale — 
opened November 17. 












Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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54 Offices in 40 Communities 









amount can be funded into a term 
loan for five years. Proceeds will be 
used to replenish working capital and 
to aid in financing new construction. 
The new loan arrangement is in addi- 
tion to the company’s normal sea- 
sonal bank credit lines. 


@ Clinton Trust Co. (assets: $43 mil- 
lion) will be merged into The Chase 
Manhattan Bank ($7.8 billion), sub- 
ject to stockholder and supervisory 
approval. Addition of the former’s 
four offices will give Chase Manhattan 
a total of 103 locations in New York 
City. 

@ City Bank Farmers Trust Co., old- 
est and largest organization in the 
world devoted exclusively to fiduciary 
and investment services, will change 
its name to First National City Trust 
Co., subject to the approval of stock- 
holders of the affiliated First National 
City Bank of New York January 13. 
@ Irving Trust Co. set up new facilities 


to provide a central market for buyers 
and sellers of federal funds. The ser- 





All 


Two Days in: Sources* 


September 1958** 


October 1957 
March 1956 
June 1955 


December 1954 


March 1954 
March 1953 99 
September 1952 6.2 





December 1954 100.0 
March 1954 100.0 
March 1953 100.0 
September 1952 100.0 


**Estimated, based on a 10% sample. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Share Volume of Institutions and Intermediaries 
All Public Transactions Studies 


Total Volume 


- - Percent 





September 1958** 100.0% 
October 1957 100.0 
March 1956 100.0 
June 1955 100.0 


vice will be available to all banks at 
no charge. Three New York Stock Ex- 
change firms also are active in the 
federal funds field. 


INVESTMENTS 
Share Study 


The New York Stock Exchange 
last month released the results of its 
eighth “Public Transaction Study’’— 
a sampling of about 10 per cent of 
market volume on September 29 and 
30. The study reveals that share 
volume originated by institutional in- 
vestors and financial intermediaries 
amounted to 23 per cent of total 
volume, same percentage as in an 
October 1957 study. Big Board mem- 
bers—mainly specialists in the per- 
formance of their dealer function— 
accounted for 21 per cent of volume, 
and public individuals were respon- 
sible for the remaining 56 per cent. 

The Professionals. Among the in- 
stitutions and intermediaries (table), 
commercial banks accounted for 6 per 














Institutions and Intermediaries 


Com’! Non-Member All 
Total Banks Broker/Dealers Other 









og ee 
2.3 0.9 0.3 1.1 
2.9 1.0 0.5. 1.4 


26 0.9 








27 08 0.6 1.3 
19 0.6 0.4 1.0 
ef 06 0.5 0.8 
15 O04 0.3 0.8 






Distribution 


23% 6% 4% 13% 
23 9 3 11 
20 7 4 10 
19 6 4 9 
17 5 4 8 
23 8 4 12 
19 6 5 8 
25 7 5 13 


*Purchases and sales in round and odd lots; includes transactions of specialists. 
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banker against a brick wall 


That’s no mere figure of speech this 
banker is up against. It’s a very real brick 
wall...squarely in the path of his bank’s 
much-needed expansion. What’s worse, 
it’s practically new, built when the old 
quarters were first modernized. The de- 
signer who planned it just didn’t under- 
stand the importance of providing for 


tomorrow’s growth in today’s plans. 
When Bank Building Corporation de- 
signs your new or remodeled quarters, 


Kc Time. 


[ Bank Biuitaing’ 


you can be sure that future expansion 
will be built into the master plan...at the 
outset, when it’s most economical. To 
your project will be assigned a team of 
specialized planners and designers who 
know banking and its unique needs. With 
more than 3,400 completed financial 
projects behind them, they’re experts in 
achieving maximum results and maxi- 
mum efficiency within your budget. It 
costs no more to do it right the first time! 


DESIGN DIVISION OF vec: 
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f America 


SEILER G REEL AIEEE LIEV ITED, EDEL MLIOEE LE AEE ELLE YAGI FE MELABNEE Te BE 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO + ATLANTA ¢ AUSTIN 
Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 


Thinking about remodeling ? 
This booklet may help you! 
Write for “ Banker's Guide 
to Remodeling”... dramatic 
photo case histories of banks 
that transformed existing 
premises into profitable new 
quarters. 
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NOBODY KNOWS NEW YORK 
BETTER THAN FIRST NATIONAL City 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. selgaaseen 


73 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES *« 77 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK Comapatat i en - ae 
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First National City 
Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections * Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete can perform for you, 


Securities Handling Facilities * Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «¢ Participation in Local Loans ‘| write fora free copy 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage cae ae 
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cent of total volume (down from 9 per 
cent in the preceding study), non- 
member broker/dealers for 4 per cent, 
and all other institutions—investment 
companies, insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, etc.—for 13 per cent. 

Regarding stock market credit, NY 
SE President Keith Funston declares: 
“The high level of institutional 
volume, plus the relatively small per- 
centage of margin transactions by 
public individuals—which accounted 
for only 22 per cent of total volume— 
indicated that the market rested 
largely on a cash foundation. To 
put it another way, the study re- 
affirmed our belief that the use of 
credit in the market has not been 
excessive. Such credit represented 
approximately 1.3 per cent of the 
total market value (approximately 
$250 billion) of listed stocks—a ratio 
which has shown relatively little 
change in recent years.’ 


At the time the study was made, 
margin requirements were at 70 per 
cent. Two weeks later the Federal 
Reserve Board hiked margins to 90 
per cent. 


Stress on Growth 


Aluminum, chemical, drug, elec- 
tronics, Fiberglas, insurance, paper, 
petroleum—these are the industries 
from which one leading security ana- 
lyst selects 16 stocks for outstanding 
growth (table). In presenting his se- 
lections in an address before the 27th 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference of 
the American Bankers Association 
last month, Arthur J. O’Hara, vice 
president of The Northern Trust Co., 
commented: 


“These companies, in my opinion, 
enjoy excellent management; they 
have achieved excellent earnings over 


(Continued on page 47) 


16 STOCKS FOR GROWTH 
—As Selected by Northern Trust Analyst 


Price 
Range* 


Aluminum 
Aluminium Ltd. 
Aluminum Co. of America 


26-53 

60-133 
Chemical 

Dow Chemical 

Eastman Kodak 
Union Carbide 


Drug 
Abbott Laboratories 


49-83 
76-144 
84-133 


37-71 
Electronics 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Motorola, Inc. 


58-131 
35-55 


Fiberglas 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas 35-91 


Insurance 

Continental Assurance 
Continental Casualty 
Hartford Fire Insurance 


77-183 
60-112 
117-176 
Paper 
Crown Zellerbach 
International Paper 
Petroleum 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
Texas Company 


43-70 
82-144 


84-152 
53-87 
*_Since January 1, 1956. 


(1)-Also pays dividends in stock. 
(3)-Reduced to 70 cents. 
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1957 
Per Share 


Divs. 


Current 


Market** Earn. 


32 
86 


$ 1.37 
3.55 


0.90(3) 
1.20 


1.78(2) 
5.09 
4.45 


1.20 
2.65(1) 
3.60 


3.30 1.90 


3.07 
4.04 


1.75 
1 50 


57 1.36 0.80 


163 
110 
174 


4.65 
3.03 
7.31 


1.20 
1.40 
3.00 


57 
114 


2.66 
6.17 


1.80 
3.00(1) 


119 
85 


11.38 
5.94 


2.50(1) 
2.35(1) 


**_As of November 28, 1958. 
(2)—For the year ended May 31, 1958. 
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And nothing is better 
for travelers around the 
world than 


FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY 
BANK 
Travelers Checks! 


They’re safe, spendable like cash 
everywhere. Come in handy 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Promptly refunded if lost or 
stolen. Cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. SELL FIRST NATIONAL 
CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS — 
YOU KEEP 90% OF THE SELLING 
COMMISSION, AND REMIT 10% TO US! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NUMERICAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


IN EVERY WAY, BURROUGHS LEADS . . 


Bankers have seen it happen time and time again: When Burroughs equipment 
goes on the job, the efficiency of their figuring, data processing and control 
operations increases smartly. 
Whatever the solution to your problem calls for—anything from top quality adding 
machines to the most advanced giant electronic computers—there’s Burroughs 
equipment and Burroughs competence in the banking field to bring you results fast. 


For complete information on any of the equipment shown here—or on the 
many other ways Burroughs can help—call our nearby branch office today. 
Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Ever ask a correspondent bank officer a 
question about, say, a survey on operations 
cost analysis . . . or about loan participations 
—and have to wait until he checked with 
“the home office’? 


There are no delays when you're dealing 
with First Pennsylvania traveling officers. 
They’re not only experienced banking officers 
—they also can make decisions on the spot. 
Saves time, uncertainty. 


Just ask to have one of our traveling 
officers call on you. Or if you’re in town, 
visit our main office, 15th and Chestnut 
Streets (phone LOcust 8-1700). We’ll be glad 
to show you why our correspondent family 
never stops growing. 


The 


First Pennsylvania 


Banking and Trust Company 
Banking since 1782 
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Banking faces some rough going at the hands of the 86th Congress, which 
convenes early next month. 

Take bank merger control, for example. Final jurisdiction may be vested in 
the Justice Department, rather than in the Federal bank supervisory agencies as 
urged by the American Bankers Association. Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.) is almost 
certain to push such a bill again. With the increased "liberal" representation in 
Congress, his chances have improved markedly. 


Monetary and debt management policies are in for a real going over. 

In the House, Wright Patman (D., Tex.) is expected to make another try for 
a sweeping investigation—one that would hit hard at the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Treasury and banking. In the last session, Mr. Patman proposed that a select 
committee of the House, with subpoena powers, conduct such a probe; but his reso- 
lution died in the Rules Committee. Next year it may be impossible to block him. 

Mr. Patman also will attack through the Joint Economic Committee, of which 
he is chairman. 

In the Senate, the Finance Committee’s broad study of the financial 
condition of the U.S. will be resumed. This, too, may become decidedly unfriendly 
to the financial—business community, despite the efforts of conservative Chm. 
Harry Byrd (D., Va.). In the last Congress, the committee had eight Democrats, 
seven Republicans. Next year the split probably will be 10-5. 


The Treasury this month announced further details of its program to move 
gradually from the present cycle of 13-week Treasury bills aggregating $23.4 
billion to a new cycle that will include both 13-week and 26-week bills amounting 
to $26.0 billion (page 25). 

The first offering under the new program (dated Dec. 11) consisted of $1.6 
billion of 9l-day bills and $400 million of 182-day bills, but the Treasury says 
that both the aggregate amount of bills and the relative proportions of the two 
maturities may be varied from week to week. 

By the end of the first 13 weeks under the new program the total of bills 
outstanding will be increased by about $2.6 billion. After that, the aggregate 
amount of the two weekly issues of bills is expected to be $1.6 billion. 


SBA's regulations under the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, July 15) will be adopted in final form this month. Meanwhile, SBA has 
appointed five key men to head up its new Small Business Investment Division. All 
but one have had private commercial and/or investment banking experience. i 
Net profits of member banks in the first half of 1958 amounted to $828 million, up 
a thumping $260 million over the like period last year, the Federal Reserve Board 
reports. Most of this increase reflected larger profits on sales of securities. 

. Expect President Eisenhower to voice some stern warnings against inflation 
in his messages to Congress. He’s determined to resist radical spending schemes. 
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Sincere wishes 


for a 
Happy Holiday 


Season 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets * Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE FAMILY FARM 
IS HERE TO STAY 


Increased Production Per Man-Hour Tells the Story 


The present trend toward fewer and larger farms, says this veteran observer of 
the agricultural scene, is nothing more than a mark of technological progress, and 
farms, on the whole, remain the family enterprises they have always been. 


By O. B. JESNESS 


Head Emeritus, Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota 


HAT is a family farm? Or should 
W we first ask, what is a farm? 
While these may seem to be 
foolish questions, it will be found when 
we try to define these terms that the 
answers are not as obvious as they 
might at. first glance appear to be. 
So it seems appropriate, in any dis- 
cussion of what is happening to the 
family farm, to consider first of all 
just what it is that we are talking 
about. When is a farm not qa farm? 
When does a farm move out of the 
family class? 

Since the official census purports to 
tell us how many “farms” we have, it 
is under the necessity of defining the 
term as used for its purposes; but even 
the Bureau of the Census finds it 
necessary to change its definition of 
the word from time to time. Its last 
count, taken in 1955, included any 
unit of three acres or more which pro- 
duced as much as $150 worth of farm 
products in 1954, excluding home gar- 
dens; and it included units of less than 
three acres if their sales were as high 
as $150. 

So the total of about 4.8 million 
farms reported by the last census in- 
cluded a lot that many of us would 
not regard as farms in the usual sense; 
but the situation in this regard is clari- 
fied by the Bureau’s classification of 
the farms into groups. 

There are two main groups, ‘“‘com- 
mercial” and “other.” The latter, 
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comprising 30 per cent of all farms, is 
further divided into “part-time” and 
“‘residential.”” Twelve per cent of 
the total were designated as part-time 
farms with sales of less than $1,200 
and with the operator having off-farm 
employment for 100 days or more. 
The residential group totalled over 18 
per cent, so that the two accounted 
for more than 30 per cent of all farms. 
This 30 per cent, however, accounted 
for only two per cent of farm products 
sales. 





O. B. JESNESS 


The census included in its count of 
commercial farms the 26 per cent of 
all farms with sales of less than $2,500. 
How relatively unimportant these are 
to the market is shown by the fact 
that their sales of agricultural prod- 
ucts amounted to only 7 per cent of 
the total. The remaining 44 per cent 
of all farms made 91 per cent of all 
sales of agricultural products, and it 
is these that really belong in the com- 
mercial class. They are the ones 
that keep the market supplied. They 
are the ones on which farming really 
is a business. They provide the 
market for farm machinery, feeds and 
fertilizers. Their operators are the 
customers of country banks. Farms 
reached to any extent by government 
price programs are in this group. 


A Matter of Definition 


How many of this top 44 per cent 
of our farms are “family farms’’? 
Here we run into the difficulty that 
our ideas of what constitutes a family 
farm are less clearly defined than 
those ordinarily suggested by the 
word “farm”. The term conjures up 
in the minds of some a picture of a 
very small farm, largely self-sufficient. 
Most of us will not argue too long over 
the propriety of designating as family 
farms all units operated by an indi- 
vidual who makes the operating de- 
cisions and on which there is consider- 
able reliance on the labor of the opera- 
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tor and members of his family. And 
we would not rule out those which 
may employ some labor from the out- 
side. 

The census found only 134,000, or 
less than 3 per cent of all farms, with 
sales of $25,000 or more. Indications 
are that a good majority of these 
farms are operated by a single indi- 
vidual. Corporate farming is a rare 
exception, not the rule, for most areas 
and types of farming. 

Notwithstanding the current hue 
and cry to the contrary, family farms 
are not being gobbled up right and 
left by huge corporation farms. They 
are changing, they are growing larger; 
but they still remain family farms. 
While this country was being settled, 
the number of farms naturally in- 
creased rapidly. That period came 
to an end in 1910 or thereabouts, after 
which there was not much change for 
a number of years. 


The peak in numbers came in 1935, 
when the total reported was 6.8 mil- 
lion. This figure was affected to some 
extent by the way in which the cen- 
sus was taken, and it also reflected the 
serious depression and unemployment 
of that time. During the next two 
decades, the number of farms fell by 
2 million, with the census showing 4.8 
million in 1955, and the trend has con- 
tinued. The present number is about 
the same as that of 1890. 

The low point of 134 acres in aver- 
age size was reached in 1880. The 
increase in size was gradual for a time, 
but has been more rapid in recent 
years. In 1940 the average was 174, 
in 1945 it was 195, in 1950 it reached 
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216, while the last census showed it to 
be 242 acres. The total land area 
devoted to farming has changed very 
little in the last 20 or 30 years, so the 
increase in size has come from consoli- 
dating farms into fewer and larger 
units. 


What is at the bottom of this trend 
towards larger farms? The answer 
lies in increasing mechanization and 
improving technology, including 
growth in the management ability and 
capacity of farmers. The change 
from animal to mechanical power has 
been striking indeed. A farm ma- 
chine drawn by horses is a rare sight 
today just as tractor-powered ma- 
chine was a rarity not too many years 
ago. 

The peak in horse numbers on farms 
came about 1916 with a total of over 


Three-Fourths of Gain in Output Per Man-hour 
Comes After 1940 
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21 million. The number had been 
cut in half by 1940 and today there 
are good many more farms than there 
are farm work animals. 


The 246,000 tractors on farms in 
1920 have multiplied to 5 million. 
There were 190,000 grain combines 
on farms in 1940, and today, less than 
20 years later, the number is over a 
million. During this period the num- 
ber of mechanical corn pickers has 
increased from 110,000 to 745,000, 
while that of milking machines has 
grown from 175,000 to 725,000. 


Mechanization, in the words of one 
advertising slogan, ‘‘makes the farmer 
a bigger man.” The replacement of 
human labor with mechanical power 
and bigger machines has made it pos- 
sible for the farmer to manage more 
land with greater efficiency. The 
speeding up of agricultural operations 
in general has served to remove many 
weather and other hazards with which 
his forebears had to contend. 


Oil Fields Provide Power 


In order to use their time more ful- 
ly and effectively, and to get better 
returns from their capital investment 
in machines, many farmers have ex- 
panded their operations to include 
more land. This has led to farm con- 
solidation and has been one of the 
forces leading to higher land prices. 
The shift from horse to mechanical 
power has released over 70 million 
acres for other farm use. The farmer 
now buys his energy from the oil fields 
instead of producing it in the pasture, 
hay and oat fields. 

Production per man-hour of farm 
labor tells a lot about what has been 
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USE NCR PAPER FOR 


CLEANER COPIES 
WITHOUT CARBONS 





All over the country, banks are discovering the amazing features of new 
NCR Paper, recently developed by the research laboratories of The National 
Cash Register Company. Deposit slips and other bank forms made of 
NCR Paper produce cleaner, clearer duplicates without using carbons 
or even any carbonization. 


An ordinary ball-point pen or business machine makes clean, easy-to- 
read copies when you use non-smearing NCR Paper. NCR Paper is easy 
to handle, too, because no messy inserts are needed. And with NCR 
Paper, no copy of the original can be altered without detection. 
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Have your forms printed on NCR Paper by 
your present forms supplier. You'll be 
pleased by the easy way NCR Paper pro- 
duces multiple copies that are cleaner and 
clearer. Phone your present sup- 


plier today for further information. F 
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happening down on the farm. The 
output per man-hour back in 1910 
was only 46 per cent of the average 
for 1947 through 1949. It had risen 
to 70 by 1940 but shot up to 120 by 
1957. 


Stated differently, output per man- 
hour has gone up one-fifth in less than 
10 years. The sharpest gains have 
been in crops. For oil crops the 1957 
figure was 190 per cent of the 1947-49 
average; for feed grains, 186 per cent; 
for sugar crops, 170 per cent, and for 
food grains, 161 per cent. 


Back in 1820, the farm worker pro- 
vided for four people, including him- 
self. By 1940, the number was 11. 
In 1957 it was better than 28. Since 
over half of this gain has come in less 
than two decades, it is no exaggera- 
tion to refer to the present period as 
one of “agricultural revolution.” No 
end to this progress is in sight. It 
has been estimated that if improve- 
ments now known were applied fully 
on farms generally, production would 
be almost doubled, and new things 
are being developed all the time. Can 
anyone doubt that agriculture is a 
dynamic industry? 


Migrate to Other Fields 


The increase in productivity has 
necessarily been accompanied by a 
decided reduction in the number of 
farm workers. Migration from the 
farm to other fields of activity is: re- 
flected both in the number of hired 
farm workers the number of workers 
remaining in our farm families. One 
has to look back only a few years to 
get an idea of what has been taking 
place. The number of hired workers 
on farms in 1940 was 2.7 million; by 
1956 it had dropped to about 1.8 mil- 
lion. Family workers, including the 
operators, during the same period, 
dropped from 8.3 to 6 million. These 
figures also supply concrete evidence 
that the enlargement of farms has not 
involved a shift to large scale, corpor- 
ate farming. Had that been the case, 
there would have been an increase in 
the number of hired workers. 


Along with this reduction in farm 
labor, there has naturally been a 
marked decrease in over-all farm 
population. During the long period 
when this country was being settled 
there was a constantly decreasing 
proportion of people living on farms. 
In recent decades, the reduction in 
numbers of farm people has been ac- 
tual as well as relative. The peak of 
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Farm Output Trends Higher As Labor Force Shrinks 
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farm population came in about 1910, 
when over 32 million Americans lived 
on farms. This represented nearly 
35 per cent of the total population of 
that time. 

The number of people on farms did 
not change very markedly during the 
next three decades, but as total popu- 
lation was increasing the percentage 
on farms decreased. The 1940 farm 
population of about 30 million repre- 
sented about 23 per cent of the total. 
Since then the farm population has 
decreased by about 10 million to a 
present total of about 20 million, or 
less than 12 per cent of the total of 175 
million. When it is recalled that well 
under half of the farms produce over 
90 per cent of the supplies on the 
market, one realizes that well under 
10 per cent of the population now pro- 
vides agricultural abundance. 
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The doleful view taken in some 
quarters of the migration from farms 
is that farmers are being ‘‘driven off 
the land.” Farming is a business, 
and like any other business it includes 
some who may fail and be forced out, 
sometimes by circumstances beyond 
their control. These deserve and 
have the sympathy of us all. But 
the persistence of the large number of 
farm units that are not really com- 
mercial undertakings indicates that 
people are not easily “driven off” the 
land. A more realistic view of the 
migration from farms is that it is a 
response to the call of opportunities 
in other fields. 

To be sure, some who have moved 
might have been better off if they had 
stayed on the land. But among those 
who have remained, there are those 
who would have fared better if they 


Farm Population Only 12 Percent of U. S. Total in 1957 
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had left. Allin all, the country, both 
farm and city, has benefited from the 
migration. Had it ended when the 
farm population was near its peak 
some 50 to 60 years ago, there would 
have been upwards of 60 million per- 
sons seeking a share of income now 
being divided among about a third of 
that number. 


As a matter of fact, the amount of 
that income would have been far smal- 
ler than it is today because the ef- 
forts of the farm population would be 
more largely devoted to supplying its 
own needs, and the non-farm market 
would have never reached its present 
proportions. The nation’s industrial 
development would have been retard- 
ed by the limits thus placed upon mar- 
kets and the supply of labor. 


Had these conditions obtained dur- 
ing the past half century or so, the 
United States would have remained 
an agrarian nation. Our role in the 
world today would not have been 
nearly as important as it is. We 
would not have had the industrial 
might which played such an important 
part in winning the war. We can get 
but little comfort out of the thought 
that we might thus have been spared 
some of the knotty problems which 
are ours today because of our position 
of leadership in the world. 


Averages Are Misleading 


We have all been exposed to aver- 
age income figures seeking to show 
that farmers are badly off in compari- 
son with the rest of our people when 
it comes to per capita incomes. Any 
conclusions that may be drawn from 
such averages, however, leave much 
to be desired. One may well ques- 
tion the validity, for example, of an 
average farm income figure obtainel 
by distributing the total over nearly 
5 million farm units when a little over 
40 per cent of that number produce 
over 90 per cent of the group’s total 
income. 


It may be argued that non-farm 
averages likewise include the incomes 
of some who receive very little. But 
does anyone contend that the propor- 
tion is anything like that found in 
agricultural incomes? The average 
figures grossly overstate the disparity 
as far as commercial farmers are con- 
cerned. To the extent that there is 
disparity between agricultural and 
other incomes, the conclusion to which 
it leads is that there must be better 
opportunities for some of the farm 
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Our Changing Agriculture 


NE of the very significant devel- 
opments in agriculture in re- 
cent years has been the increase in 
size and decrease in number of 
farms. A more recent development 
that is bringing rapid change in the 
direction of larger and more special- 
ized farms is the large use of con- 
tract farming, a form of vertical 
integration. Technical changes, as 
you are well aware, always bring 
problems of adjustment, most of 
which are in the direction of more 
efficient farming. 


Integration speeds these develop- 
ments and usually results in such 
changes as an increase in size of 
farms, some reorganization of the 
farm business, a shift in managé- 
ment responsibilities of farmers, a 
decrease in the number of farm 
units, more specialization, and 
changes in marketing practices or 
institutions. The net effect of all of 
these changes is to speed up the 
adoption of new technology, thus 
bringing improved efficiency, es- 
pecially in production. Expanded 
production is likely to occur, es- 
pecially if the contracts are accom- 
panied by large use of credit. 

Integration is not new. It has 
been used in one form or another by 
cooperatives for many years. Prob- 
ably the outstanding example of 
the use of contract farming in agri- 
culture is with poultry, particularly 
in broiler production. It has 
brought more efficient manage- 
ment, improved labor-saving prac- 
tices, increased efficiency, and low- 
ered cost per unit of product. To- 
day over 90 per cent of our annual 
production and 11 billion broilers 
are produced on 28,000 farms. 


At the present time, contract 
farming is being extended to swine 
production. Research has developed 
the necessary facts that will prob- 
ably make use of this system very 
profitable with swine. I would hes- 
itate to predict how far contract 
farming may be used in pork pro- 
duction, but not long ago I heard 
one well informed person say that 
it would be possible for 96,000 well 
integrated farms to produce all of 
the pork needed on American ta- 
bles. Today over 2-million farmers 
are raising swine. If swine producers 
move substantially in this direction, 
it is going to bring great changes 
in the swine belt, including in my 
opinion many changes in the insti- 
tutions that provide credit. New 
channels will be opened up where- 
by capital can move into agricul- 
ture. Integrators can compete with 
existing credit institutions in sup- 
plying credit to the farms. 


If integration works with swine, 
it probably will work about as well 
with cattle and perhaps with other 
agricultural enterprises. Whether or 
not we like its potential impact up- 
on rural life, and the great changes 
that it will bring in the type and 
character of our farms and of our 
rural population, it is a develop- 
ment that is probably inevitable 
because it will bring more efficient 
production and better quality prod- 
ucts for consumers. It has the 
potential of bringing changes to 
American agriculture and rural life 
as great as those that the industrial 
revolution brought to labor and 
manufacturing in the 19th century. 
You who serve the credit needs of 
agriculture will be well advised to 
watch these developments closely. 


From an address by Dr. W. V. Lambert, Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebraska, before the National Agricultural Credit Conference. 





people elsewhere. Those who have 
such opportunities. and a desire to 
take advantage of them should be 
helped rather than hindered in mak- 
ing the adjustment. 


Farm consolidation and the con- 
sequent moving away of some people 
presents a frightening spectacle to 
some elements of the business com- 
munity serving the area in question. 
They translate such changes into an 


impending area-wide economic de- 
cline. This view seems to be shared 
by some bankers. All who are con- 
cerned about these developments, 
however, need to look beyond mere 
numbers. They will also do well to 
note that the exodus does not involve 
any wholesale or sudden change. The 
changes are gradual, giving ample 
time for needed adjustments. 


The number of customers in a given 
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trade area is admittedly important to 
sellers of staples, but to many others 
serving the area purchasing power 
is the thing that really matters. Larger 
and more modern farms call for more 
machinery and equipment along with 
the services associated therewith. Ef- 
ficient farming requires more fertili- 
zers, insecticides, weed killers, feed ad- 
ditives, and the like. The resulting 
higher levels of living lead to a wider 
range of purchases and more depend- 
ence by farm families on purchased 
supplies and services. 


Communities and trade centers will 
inevitably assume the characteristics 
of the men and women who own and 
manage their enterprises. Some are 
up and coming, while others suggest 
that they may have gone to sleep. 
The progressive ones are those which 
have set the pace in adopting changes 
that are in the direction of progress. 
It is also worth remembering that 
trade centers exist that they might 
serve the people of the community 
rather than that the people might 
maintain them in business. They 
cannot expect farm progress to be 
held back to save them from having 
to make changes themselves. 

The modern farm is obviously much 
less self-sufficient than its forerunners 
of only a few years ago. Modern 
farm machinery is complex; repairs 
can no longer be made with pliers and 
baling wire; and the need for more 
services means more employment op- 
portunities in the community. 


Some Shifting Within Community 


Not all of the shift is from the farm 
to large population centers. More 
than a little is to other employment 
in the same community. Country 
towns with growing or new manufac- 
turing establishments are especially 
fortunate in this regard. 

A typical country town is highly 
elated when it succeeds in attracting 
a new establishment involving an in- 









Much of the mystery was taken out 
of mechanized check handling dur- 
ing the past year and enough me- 
chanical substance was displayed to 
convince us that the picture will 
come into sharp focus during the 
year coming up. It might be timely, 
therefore, to take the mystery out of 
magnetic ink printing, inasmuch as 
rumors concerning it cover a wide 
range of inaccuracies. 


First of all, we should explain that 
magnetic ink is simply colases ink 
a a heavy load of iron oxide 
which will accept magnetization. It 
is not magnetized when we print 
with it, so there are no signal values 
that could be lost with age. From 
the printer's standpoint, it is not 
good ink to work with but it appears 
to be getting better, and we think 
after Eaieniee become more uni- 
form, it will behave as well as any 
other ink. 


Second is the qone about the 
additional cost of magnetic ink cod- 
ing. It will cost somewhat more, 





RE: MAGNETIC INK CODING 


but not simply because of the ink 
itself. The extra cost will result from 
more type casting, additional proof- 
reading, more accurate application, 
more precise placement, and the 
added Ieenaeliaiiey thrown on the 
rinter for adequate signal strength. 
is extra cost, however, should be 
exceedingly small in relation to the 
total cost of imprinted checks. 


Obviously, checks which are im- 
printed with a name cost more than 
checks which are not imprinted at 
all, and that is the reason why we 
have been emphasizing check cost 
in our advertising. The addition of 
account numbers increases the cost 
a little. Magnetic coding will add 
still a little more, but the portion of 
the total cost attributable to either is 
of little consequence. We have not as 
yet established our price schedules 
for coded checks and we will not do 
so until full reports are in from all of 
the field tests. We do have a good 
idea what they are likely to be and 
they certainly are not frightening. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL, DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 
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vestment of some $40,000 or $50,000. 
It often is overlooked that in a good 
farming community there are many 
farms involving an outlay of that 
much capital, and still others with an 
even greater investment. This great- 
ly enlarged use of capital by the farm- 
er, in the interests of greater efficiency 
and economy, has made the modern 
farmer a better customer of his. bank. 
The changes in farming are increas- 
ing, not diminishing, the opportuni- 
ties of banks that are prepared to pro- 
vide the credit and other banking 
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Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 
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Largest and Friendliest 
Bank In Japan! 


Mind you, this is not an idle boast. We 
know we're the largest—187 branches 
throughout Japan—and we sincerely try 
to be the friendliest. We go the limit 
in trying to fulfill the banking and other 
requirements of our clients. 


Our New York office is at 42 Broadwoy 
—in London, Finsbury Circus—where a 
vast knowledge of the For East and a 
warm welcome await you. Domo arigato 
gozoimasu. 
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needs of modern agriculture. 


Farms and farmers differ so greatly 
that it would serve no useful purpose 
to try to set up statistical measure- 
ments for an ideal farm. The acre- 
age and capital requirements vary 
from area to area and by types of 
farming. One very useful guide is 
that the farm should fit the capacity 
of its operator. A man of limited 
ability might fail on a farm because 
it is too big for him. For another, 
the same farm might be too small to 
make full use of this capacity. The 
farm should be fitted to the farmer, 
not the reverse. Instead of setting 
up rigid ideas of what our family farms 
should be, we should leave them free 
to adapt to the capacities and other 
characteristics of the individuals own- 
ing and managing them and to the 
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changing conditions under which they 
have to operate. 
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What stand should be taken as a 
matter of public policy with respect 
to farm size? Should small farms be 
accorded special treatment, and 
should we establish deterrents to farm 
consolidation and the migration of 
farm people? What should be the 
guide to public policy? Should it aim 
at benefitting certain individuals at 
the expense of the rest, or should con- 
siderations of general welfare carry 
most weight? 


What if we decide to foster small 
farms and seek to attain that end by 
direct controls or some form of public 
subsidy, only to discover that these 
units are too small for best results? 
Would not this constitute a drag on 
production efficiency? 


Efficiency is not the sole considera- 
tion, but it is important. How well 
we live depends on how well we use 
the resources available to us and how 
the results are distributed. Would it 
represent the best use of human re- 
sources to arbitrarily restrict the size 
of our farms? Would it encourage 
farmers of better capacity to leave 
farming? 


It is a safe guess that farmers do 
not approve of “feather bedding’ in 
other lines of endeavor because they 
see added costs to themselves and 
penalties on the public. What, then, 
would be the longer-run reactions of 
consumers, and even of many farmers 
themselves, to the application of such 
ideas to farming? 


The family farm has demonstrated 
a capacity to endure and to adapt it- 
self to changing conditions. There 
is every reason to believe that this 
will remain true for the indefinite 
future. 
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Investment Survey 


Governments « Municipals « Corporates 
By William B. Hummer 





The bond markets are approaching the end of their most hectic year in his— 
tory with a fresh challenge awaiting them in early 1959. 

Stability and gradually improving confidence have brightened the market 
picture since the end of August. Steady, unchanging Federal Reserve policy (de- 
scribed as "midway between restraint and ease" and aimed at maintaining uverage 
free reserves of reporting banks at about $100 million) has been a big factor. 

Failure of bank loans to rise at more than a seasonal pace has been another 
factor. Success of the Treasury's financings in the past four months has added a 
buoyant tone to the market. In the background, Fed and Treasury officials have 
repeatedly declared inflation is not inevitable for a host of reasons. All of 
this has contributed to a constructive market scene through fall and early winter. 

But it may be a long winter yet for the bond markets. Despite improved sen-— 
timent, uncertainties regarding the longer-—range future are reflected in the thin- 
ness of the Government market. Sharp fluctuations from day to day attest to the 
inability of the market to absorb large orders. This, in turn, results from caution 
on the part of dealers and the locked-in position of many banks that realized gains 
earlier in the year. 


Future market trends will be dictated, as always, by the tempo of business 
activity. No one can forecast whether sunshine or blizzards will greet tomorrow, 
but here are major reasons why many banks are concentrating heavily on short maturi- 
ties at this time: 

(1) The possibility that as business continues to surge upward, corporate 
loan and capital needs will increase substantially, with a contra-seasonal rise in 
credit demand in early 1959; (2) a tremendous volume of state and municipal bond 
issues approved over the past two years but not yet offered; (3) tax loss selling 
and accompanying shortening of maturity schedules by banks soon after the first of 
the year; (4) failure of corporations to continue as big holders of short—term 
Governments. This year, corporations have absorbed the bulk of the $12 million 
deficit but hold it in the form of issues that will mature next year; also, the 
Treasury must finance an additional $6 billion deficit for fiscal 1960. What will 


happen if corporations, prospering and with impaired liquidity, becgme net sellers 
of Governments? 


Above all, the Treasury's vast refunding schedule for 1959 provides major 
doubt about the durability of existing market levels. 

Soon after announcing terms of an estimated $1.5 to $2 billion January cash 
financing, the Treasury will be back with the February refunding: on February 14 
$9.8 billion 2 1/2 per cent certificates mature (banks hold $1.1 billion, other 
public investors $3 billion), and on February 15 $5.1 billion 1 7/8 per cent notes 
come due (banks hold $2.4 billion, other public investors $2.7 billion). 

Many market observers consider a long-term bond with a coupon of at least 
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4 per cent almost inevitable in January, unless market conditions absolutely pre- 
clude such an attempt. Similarly, an intermediate—term issue is considered a proba-— 
bility as the Treasury continues its battle to prevent the maturity of the already 
topheavy Federal debt from being shortened further. 

The fact that the Treasury has failed to come up with these issues in late 
1958 heightens the likelihood of such an offering early next year. Meanwhile, banks 
emphasizing shorter maturities at this time believe enlarged Treasury financing in 
the short-term area should provide a firm floor under current money market yields 
and rates. | 

Favorable conditions over the past four months greatly simplified the 
Treasury’s financing task. Results of the $12.5 billion December refunding were 
pleasing to the debt managers. Public holdings amounted to $4.3 billion, on which 
there was attrition of $535 million, or 12.3 per cent. 

Two important developments accompanied announcement of terms of the finan- 
cing. The Treasury disclosed that beginning this month and extending through 
February some $2.6 billion of new funds will be raised through a new cycle of 26— 
week bills. This is a permanent addition to the debt management program. Weekly 
offerings may be about $200 million, compared with weekly offerings of $1.8 billion 
for the present regular 9l—day bills. 

At the same time, officials pointed out that with completion of this year’s 
financing, more than 80 per cent of outstanding marketable Treasuries coming due 
in the next ten years (except for bills and tax anticipation issues) will fall due 
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in February, May, August or November——away from tax payment periods. Grouping of 
maturities simplifies debt management and lessens the need for frequent Fed stabili- 
zing operations which often are in contradiction of monetary policy. 


Municipal bond volume in the first ten months of the year amounted to $6.5 
billion. This means that total offerings for the year will easily surpass the 
1954 all-time peak of $7 billion. At this rate, flotations could approach $15 billion 
annually by 1968. Only ten years ago annual issue volume was but $3 billion and 
total par value outstanding $18 billion. 

This month’s calendar is characteristically light because many buyers avoid 
adding to portfolios in the final month of the year. With good balance between 
supply and demand, market performance has been steady; but present levels are 
vulnerable because of the very large scale of financing planned for 1959. © 

A prominent feature of the municipal market is excellent, sustained demand 
for short maturities from corporations and banks. 

Pending offerings of new tax exempt issues include $18 million Los Angeles 
Dewaps, $7.5 million Florida Development Commission Road revenues, $15 million 
Tacoma Light & Powers. 


Corporate financing activity in the capital market also has lightened but 
should steadily increase in 1959. Recent slackening of new offerings has resulted 
in a good reception for most new issues——and general price firmness. However, 
potential Treasury competition for long-term funds makes any significant improvement 
highly unlikely. Underlining the prospect of heavy corporate financing next year 
is_the fact that even in the recession-ridden first nine months of 1958 corporate 


debt offerings totalled $7.9 billion, $300 million more than in the like period 


last year. 

January should bring a large volume of corporate issues to the market. 
Among many utility issues scheduled for that month are $35 million Southern Natural 
Gas mortgages and $15 million San Diego Gas & Electrics. 
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The Banker’s Role in 


Industrial Development 


The country’s bankers are deeply involved in the many 
efforts that are being made by groups of businessmen to bring 
new business, new people, and new life to their respective 


communities. 


By OSCAR MONRAD 


Vice President, The First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


T IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE * that 
American industry has for some 
years been on the move, and 

there is no present indication that 
there will ever be a time when this 
restless and dynamic economy of ours 
will be content to settle down. Ex- 
pansion and diversification call for 
new locations, as do increasing and 
shifting populations. And the trend 
toward decentralization of industry is 
giving rise to ever increasing demands 
for industrial sites wherever the fac- 
tors essential to profitable operation 
are present. 


It is only natural, in this situation, 
that businessmen in cities, towns, and 
villages across the country should en- 
gage in an effort to attract to their 
own respective communities some 
part of this flow of industry. ll are 
hoping that some of it will come their 
way, and many have translated their 
hopes into an agressive endeavor that 
has yielded substantial results. Many 
more have lost fairly and squarely in 
a hard-fought contest, but are con- 
tinuing the effort; while still others 
have a plan for getting the job done 
in one stage or another of develop- 
ment. 


The business leadership of Okla- 
homa City found itself in the early 
forties to some degree in all of these 
categories, but not too definitely iden- 
tified with any of them. It saw a 
need for planned development, but as 
late as 1945 there was not a single 
planned industrial district in the city, 
and few desirable industrial sites could 
be found. So it was in that year that 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce chartered and organized Okla- 
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homa Industries, Incorporated. It 
has been throughout the years that 
have intervened and will remain for a 
further indefinite period the principal 
force in the industrial development of 
the Oklahoma City area, and its in- 
fluence has spread throughout the 
state. 


The manifold purpose of the corpor- 
ation, as set out in a recent prospec- 
tus, is: 


1. To acquire and develop indus- 
trial property. to be used by industry 
coming into the area. 

2. To provide property for expan- 
sion of Oklahoma City based industry. 

3. To finance directly and/or in- 
directly industrial plant facilities for 
both new and existing industrial or- 


— 


ganizations. 


4. To make available the re- 
sources and talents of the corporation 
on specialized projects in the indus- 
trial field. 


5. To encourage and assist other 
organizations and individuals in com- 
mitting their resources to industrial 
development projects. 


Pays Regular Dividends 


The activities of the corporation 
are financed by the sale to the public 
of its common stock, of which there 
are presently outstanding 20,000 
shares with a par value of $100 per 
share. The directors and officers 
serve without compensation, and there 
are no paid employees. When Okla- 
homa Industries, Inc. was chartered, 
the stockholders purchased shares 
with very little thought that they 
would receive a return on their invest- 
ment. Operations of the corporation, 
however, have been profitable. As- 
sets have shown a steady increase and 
dividends have been paid during each 
of the past nine years. 


After a few years of preliminary 
planning and cash accumulation, the 
corporation went into its land pro- 
gram and purchased its first park site, 
the Oklahoma Industries Industrial 
District. The site contained 90 acres. 
The area, now fully developed and in 
use, represents an investment of more 
than $50 million, and its industries 
employ over 3,000 persons. 


In 1951, the corporation bought two 
(Continued on page 32) 
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This pilot plant will bring a $35 million Western Electric facility employing 
3,500 persons to the city’s Willow Springs Industrial District. 
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“Daddy, How Do I Look?” 


Yesterday it was dolls and pigtails and small scuffed shoes. Suddenly it’s her 
first grown-up “party dress’’—and a little girl is a young lady. 

The things a family needs don't always come easily. There are times 

when any father may be pressed to provide them. 

Those are the times when a Beneficial loan proves its value... 

meeting unexpected needs with a small loan service that is friendly, dignified 
& and dependable . . . and geared to family requirements both in amount 

and repayment schedule. 


...@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose. 
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What tags the Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping @ Amounts may be indexed while machine is 
Machine as the one advanced machine in its field? What cycling. Posting’s faster—way faster. 
features, functions and performance does it give you that 


no other can? Look, for instance, at what the exclusive @ Complete posting visibility plus 6 visible elec- 


movable carriage principle means to you: tronic signals provide complete machine-to- 


operator communication. Operator always 


knows what’s going on. 
@ All posting can be seen and visibly checked 


the instant it’s printed. There is ro blind post- @ Automatic balance extension while operator 
ing, no guessing, no confusion—ever. locates the next active account. 
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VISIBILITY DURING POSTING 


All this and more. For the advanced movable carriage 
principle is only one of many exclusive advances—such as 
full electronic verification of every single item—built into the 
Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine. See for 
yourself how this machine has set the new, high standards— 
Burroughs’ standards of efficiency, speed and simplicity—in 
electronic bookkeeping. 


Call our nearby branch office today for full details. Or, if 
you wish, write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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BURROUGHS KIT contains complete suggestions and sample 
materials to aid in building employee morale, customer 
relations‘and community good will during your change-over 
to electronic bank bookkeeping. Just phone our nearby 
branch for your copy. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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more areas—the 75-acre Willow 
Springs Industrial District, and the 
Rock Island Industrial District com- 
prising 221 acres. With an excellent 
four-lane divided expressway now 
running along its entire north side, 
the Willow Springs tract has a bright 
future, with 90 per cent of the area de- 
veloped and in use. About 10 per 
cent of the Rock Island tract is now 
in use, and work on its further de- 
velopment is progressing rapidly. 

Still in the raw land state is a por- 
tion of the Tinker Industrial Park, 
near Tinker Air Force Base, which was 
purchased by the corporation in 1956. 
No attempt is being made to sell this 
land to industry pending completion 
of a comprehensive planning and de- 
velopment program. 

Knowing that the Western Electric 
Company was considering a large 
number of locations for a new plant, 
Oklahoma Industries, Inc., began ne- 
gotiations with the firm in 1956. 
With the assurance that the corpora- 
tion would build the pilot plant, 
Western Electric purchased a 210- 
acre tract for a $35 million facility 
that would employ 3,500 persons. 
Public announcement of the purchase 
was made in March of 1957; construc- 
tion was started in May and com- 
pleted in October of the same year. 
The permanent plant site is now in 
process of design and site develop- 
ment, and it is expected that it will be 
completed in the fall of 1960. 


Helps Industries Expand 


Another of the functions of Okla- 
homa Industries, Inc., may be seen in 
the history of the Governair Corpora- 
tion. Although Governair had been 
manufacturing air conditioning equip- 
ment in Oklahoma City for 12 years, 
it had reached a point where expan- 
sion was vital. Ever alert to the 
needs of its established industries, the 
corporation opened negotiations with 
this company which resulted in the 
construction of a considerably larger 
and improved plant. The corpora- 
tion now has in process of construc- 
tion three plants for other local indus- 
tries which have outgrown their pres- 
ent factories. 


Following the lead established by 
Oklahoma Industries, Inc., several or- 
ganizations and individuals have be- 
come active in the industrial develop- 
ment field, with the result that there 
exists today in the various districts 
in and around Oklahoma City 4,687 
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Built and owned by Oklahoma Industries, Inc., this building was com- 
pleted in 1956 and leased to the Governair Corporation. - 


acres of industrial property. 


In the thirteen years of its exist- 
ence, I have served as vice president, 
treasurer, and a director of Oklahoma 
Industries, Inc. In each of these ca- 
pacities, I have worked in collabora- 
tion with Paul B. Strasburgh, vice 
president and general manager of that 
organization, who is in large measure 
responsible for its fine record of 
achievement. It has been my privi- 
lege, as well, to assist in the organiza- 
tion of similar industrial development 
corporations in 18 other Oklahoma 
cities. 

As head of my bank’s Industrial 
Development Department, I have co- 
operated with committees through- 
out the state in their endeavors to es- 
tablish new payrolls. These activi- 
ties have quite naturally brought me 
into contact with the bankers of these 
communities, and it has been my ob- 
servation both in Oklahoma City and 
elsewhere throughout the country 
that bankers in general are deeply in- 
volved in all of these efforts to bring 
new pegple, new business, and new 
life to their respective communities. 


The contacts thus established serv- 
ed to underscore the long-accepted 
philosophy that any lastingly worth 
while relationship must be mutually 
rewarding, which means, in this con- 
text, that both the community and 
the industry in question in a given in- 
stance must give as well as receive. 
It became clearer with the develop- 
ment of each new situation that the 
community must, first of all, do its 


utmost to make itself attractive to in- 
dustries seeking locations. 


And that meant, of course, that 
there must be an appraisal of the 
community’s ability to provide for all 
of the needs thus indicated. This 
called for a comprehensive industrial 
survey of the area, and an appro- 
priately designated committee was 
made responsible for this and the vast 
number of other jobs that make up 
an industrial development program. 
Where it was found that the commit- 
tee could not give such a survey the 
amount of time and talent required, 
such help as was needed was brought 
in from the outside and given its full 
cooperation. Subcommittees were 
given the responsibility of developing 
or collaborating in the development 
of information bearing on 1) suitable 
sites and buildings, and 2) sources and 
methods of financing. To still others 
were assigned the duty of seeking out 
prospective purchasers of industrial 
sites and following through with all 
the contacts essential to the execution 
of a full fledged sales effort. 


With these organizational tasks out 
of the way, the typical committee re- 
gards its job as only well begun. 
Lists of industrial prospects are de- 
veloped and kept under constant 
scrutiny. Frequently used in this 
connection ‘is a helpful book entitled 
“Finding Prospects,’’ published by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Close contact is maintained 
with salesmen and other representa- 
tives of suppliers of local retailers and 
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Plastics are in the swim everywhere 


On the front lawn, on the kitchen 
table. In automobiles, and tele- 
vision sets . . . in football helmets 
and fighting jets. Look where you 
will, and you'll see plastics helping 
people to live better. 

But look a little closer and you'll 
also see commercial banks. 

Banks are in the picture because 
they supply money, credit and 
financial services to the plastics 
industry. Bank loans help chem- 
December 15, 1958 


ical companies produce basic plas- 
tic materials. Bank loans con- 
tribute to the manufacture and 
distribution of finished plastic 
products and frequently provide 
the cash which retailers need to 
stock and sell popular plastic 
items. 

A leading lender to business and 
industry, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York is proud to be 
part of the nationwide system of 


banks, large and small, which serve 
communities and contribute to 
American progress. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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already established industries, to the 
end that any information indicating 
an inclination to move or expand 
might be acted upon as quickly as 
possible. 


Committees engaged in developing 
a list of live prospects have found it 
helpful to sift and analyze the names 
of companies whose raw materials, 
whether in the form of minerals or of 
farm products, are drawn to some ex- 
tent from the region in question. The 
area’s distributors and service estab- 
lishments, its public utilities, state 
and railroad developments, the larger 
neighboring chambers of commerce, 
along with its universities and col- 
leges, are among the other frequently 
used sources of information regarding 
industrial prospects. 


Having lovated a prospect, it be- 
comes the committee’s next order of 
business to inform itself as fully as 
possible regarding the company and 
its product, so that it may address it- 
self to the task of considering its needs 
and what may be done to meet them. 
Costs of doing business are, of course, 
a prime consideration, and an essen- 
tial first step is to see to it that the 
subject community compares favor- 
ably with competing communities in 
point of availability and cost of utili- 
ties, transportation, municipal ser- 
vices, taxation, labor, finance, etc. 
Having achieved these objectives, the 
committee does a painstakingly con- 
vineing job of presenting the facts to 
the prospect. 


Tax Structure Important 


Important to the success of any in- 
dustrial development program is a 
careful study of the laws and local 
ordinances affecting the desirability 
of the community from the standpoint 
of corporations seeking industrial 
sites. If the tax structure is such as 
to give other areas a competitive ad- 
vantage, the committee seeks out op- 
portunities to cooperate to the fullest 
in any program that is designed to 
correct that condition, or to initiate 
one of its own. The same might be 
said about laws relating to the “right 
to work,” workmen’s and unemploy- 
ment compensation, and the like. 


In their over-all appraisal of pos- 
sible industrial sites, industries have 
been found to give careful considera- 
tion to the attitudes of the people of 
the communities involved. If, on the 
whole, they are clearly appreciative, 
friendly, and cooperative, this phase 
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of the investigation will work in their 
favor. If they are not, no amount of 
sales effort will suffice to bring in the 
industry. 


Correct attitudes, moreover, are 
essential to the kind of community 
support that will give an industrial 
development program the priceless 
ingredient called momentum. Com- 
mittees encourage and foster such sup- 
port by employing all feasible methods 
of informing various segments of the 
public as fully as possible regarding 
their general and specific goals and 
objectives. Mass meetings have been 
found effective means of achieving 
this end, as have stories appearing in 
newspapers and on radio and televi- 
sion. 


Committees have also found a 
speakers group an effective means of 
presenting an account of their pro- 
grams and activities to civic clubs, 
church groups, PTA’s, school assem- 
blies, labor groups, and others. To 
fully exploit these talks, they see to it 
that they are given all possible pub- 
licity in the local newspapers and on 
the air. They have learned that an in- 
formed community becomes a work- 
ing community. 


These additional observations, 
gleaned from close contact with an 
active participation in some hundreds 
of industrial development efforts, 
seem apropos: 


The people of a community seeking 
industrial development must pull as 
well as push. They must exhibit 
pride in their home town. Industries 


have been known to turn their backs 
on communities in which the residents 
have been negligent about cleaning 
their streets and walks after a heavy 
snowfall, or in which lawns are not 
well kept. The condition of property 
is generally taken as reflecting a prop- 
er degree of community pride, or the 
lack of it. 


If the content of the local newspaper 
clearly indicates that it is a construc- 
tive influence, that will be taken as 
reflecting the desire of the towns- 
people. If spokesmen for unions dis- 
play a due regard for the welfare of 
the community as a whole, that will 
go far toward persuading industry 
that its labor relations will be conduct- 
ed in an atmosphere of fairness and 
cordiality. 


The extent to which ministers, 
teachers, and politicians indicate by 
what they do and say that they under- 
stand the viewpoint of capital and 
management as well as that of labor, 
is likely to have an important bearing 
on the outcome of industrial develop- 
ment efforts in general. 


Company representatives are prob- 
ably more largely influenced in form- 
ing their judgment of the people of a 
community by their estimate of those 
with whom they came into direct con- 
tact than by any other single factor. 


Must First Ascertain Needs 


A rule that applies with special 
force to the field of industrial solicita- 
tion is the one that says, ‘“‘Be a good 
listener.””’ To meet the needs of any 
situation, we must first know what 
they are; and any apparent inclination 
to persuade rather than listen will 
spell quick death to any sales effort. 
There is no way of more clearly de- 
monstrating an earnest desire to be 
helpful in a given situation than by 
taking the greatest pains, first of all, 
to discover what the problem is. 


Neither cold business methods nor 
high pressure tactics can be relied up- 
on to win an industry for a commun- 
ity. A feeling of warm friendliness 
and a complete absence of pressure, 
on the contrary, create precisely the 
atmosphere that is most conducive 
to success. 


Of paramount importance is the 
avoidance of any inclination to brag. 
To over-sell is not to sell at all. Only 
the strictest regard for the truth and 
accuracy of every statement that is 
made can be calculated to win the 
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confidence of the industry seeking a 
location. 

The kind, type, and quantity of 
promotional literature that may be 
profitably employed is influenced by 
so many factors that the subject can 
be adequately dealt with at the local 
level only; but there is one principle 
concerning the mailing of such litera- 
ture that seems to be especially worth 
noting. 
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% 
Do you have high collecting costs, 
poor collecting performance? 


Get more level payments on time 
at less cost with 


Too often the individual or sub- 
committee charged with this responsi- 
bility makes the fatal mistake of send- 
ing every bit of available information 
to the prospect in the very first mail- 
ing. Thousands of dollars are thus 
wasted every year. The average busi- 
nessman, unless he has specifically re- 
quested all of this information, will 
not have time to read it, and it will 
inevitably find its way into the waste 
basket. 


ALLISON COUPONS 


If, however, this promotional ma- 
terial is appropriately divided and 
mailed at intervals of some three or 
four months, the possibility that it 
will be read and favorably considered 
is vastly increased. Especially will ® 
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this be true if special care is taken to 
il .those items that will require a ‘ é ; 
ee of ee Sivas. tele ae The Allison Coupon Payment System is practically 100% 
: 5 ert y effective in bringing in exact payments from normal accounts 
relied upon to arouse interest and de- 


because the system: 


%* Bills each payment separately with one mailing, for 
the complete account. 


velop inquiries. 


Bankers Can Help 


tin Seaiiaink endian: otk: iia * Makes paying by mail easier. Speeds up window 


service. Builds your reputation for service. 
bankers are called upon to speak be- 


fore all kinds of civic groups afford * From the start it saves time and reduces expenses 
just that many opportunities to as- by eliminating detail and improving collections. 

sist in the industrial development of Beat rising costs now. Discover how easily the Allison 
their cemnsanitics. Their travels, Coupon Payment System can be adapted to your needs. 
however long or short the distance Use this handy coupon to request free sample books and 
involved, bring them into contact with complete information. No obligation of course. 


businesses of every kind, particularly 


; : PERLE EEE REE Sei ye iy 1 
with those that are prospering and | ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
are most likely to show an inclination | Indianapolis 6, Indiana | 
to expand. Bank advertising in all mail coupon Please send information and samples of Allison 
of its many forms can be directed | Coupon Books showing how to achieve more level 
along lines that will promote indus- today for | payments at less cost. | 
trial development without in any way . we | 
detracting from the effectiveness of complete | ~— 43 i 
the bank’s message. Pink. 

There are numerous other ways in information | ph 
which a banker can work for indus- | m | 
trial development. A department of City and State s 
the bank can do the entire job wholly , I 


age Teen cae a a a a i TR ee ean eR aE my, ay ee ey 
course is not recommended. The 

banker serves best when he assists, ALLISO N CO U PO N CO M PANY, | N C. 
cooperates, and takes a leadership 
position, working with and for other 
groups in bringing new pay rolls to 
the area. 
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P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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This bank has left no stone 
unturned in its endeavors to 
provide¥ the best obtainable 
equipment, methods and pro- 


cedures for its “Time Plan” 


department. 


By IRVING A. BARRETT 


Vice-President in charge of Midland Time 
Plan Department, The Marine Trust Company 
of Western New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE Midland Time Plan Depart- 
ment of The Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Western New York had 

its inception in 1936 as the bank’s Per- 
sonal Loan Department. This was 
shortly after the New York State Per- 
sonal Loan Law was enacted, and 
coincided with a period of slow and 
halting recovery from the depths of 
the depression of the early 30’s. 
Much of the economy was on dead 
center and the need of the hour was to 
stimulate production and employ- 
ment. Replacements for the many 
household appliances and other con- 
sumer durables which had been de- 
teriorating over a considerable period 
created an auspicious background for 
the operation of such a department. 


The situation obviously called for 
some means of making these replace- 
ments possible, and the recognition of 
that need was probably the one cir- 
cumstance that was more largely re- 
sponsible than any other for the de- 
velopment of instalment lending as 
we know it today. Although instal- 
ment loan companies and a few banks 
had been making instalment loans for 
some years, this might be cited as the 
beginning of general participation in 
this phase of finance by commercial 
banks. It followed enactment of the 
National Housing Act which contrib- 
uted largely to the establishment on 
a wide basis of the principle of debt 
amortization, on which the whole in- 
stitution of instalment credit rests. 


In 1938 we decided to expand our 
operations to include indirect lending. 
This was accomplished by adopting 
an intensive program of dealer culti- 
vation and building a comprehensive 
plan. Named the ‘‘Midland Time 
Plan,’ it was designed to provide fi- 
nancing for the wholesale and retail 
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Consumer Credit Deserves the Best 


merchandising of all types of durable 
products, including automobiles, ap- 
pliances, boats, special heavy equip- 
ment, as well as many others. Pro- 
vision was also made for the financing 
of services such as home improvement 
and education. 


Although we have found the floor- 
planning phase of the dealer lending 
operations unprofitable in itself, our 
dealer customers are granted floor- 
plan accomodations as part of the 
whole package of credits extended. 
We are enabled by the inducement 
thus offered to require that the deal- 
ers in question give us their full coop- 
eration in channeling their retail paper 
to our bank; so the promotional value 
of the floor-planning we do for our 
dealers, added to the interest received, 
makes it very much worth while. 


Night Service for Dealers 


Midland Time Plan loans made 
over the period of the past twenty- 
two years now number over 750,000. 
This volume was achieved notwith- 
standing the period during World War 
II when consumer durables were not 
available. Its growth has been steady 
over the years, and the department 
now employs a permanent staff of 113 
along with 11 additional part-time 
employees. A second shift operates 
from 7:00 P. M. to 2:00 A. M., which 
makes ours the only consumer credit 
operation in Western New York that 


offers night service to its dealer cus- 
tomers. 


Our recent move to new and larger 
quarters coincided with a reorganiza- 
tion of the department. The func- 
tional organization has been diversi- 
fied and breaks down into seven major 
divisions. There are four loan divi- 
sions: 1) Personal, 2) Automobile, 
3) Appliance, and 4) Home Moderni- 
zation, each of which acts independ- 
ently in acquiring, processing and 
liquidating its own type of paper, co- 
ordinating with other divisions in the 
case of multiple loans. The three re- 
maining divisions are designated, 5) 
Operations, 6) Sales, and 7) Collec- 
tions. The latter takes over when 
the loan division adjusters have ex- 
hausted every effort to effect repay- 
ment. The division manager is re- 
sponsible in each instance for the ef- 
ficient operation of his own staff, co- 
operating with other divisions where 
appropriate. 

The 15,000 square feet of the main 
floor of our new Administration 
Building which is devoted to our Mid- 
land Time Plan Department provides 
ample space for the use of dealers, the 
public, officers, and employees, with 
room to expand. Adequate parking 
space is just across the street. 


Coincident with the changes in 
functional organization, mentioned 
above, streamlining of the depart- 
ment’s physical facilities brought into 





Units forming rectangle contain 450,000 credit references; those 
at center, the department's open loan ledger cards. 
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use the latest developments in ma- 
chine accounting, indexing, filing, and 
general office procedures. All changes 
were preceded by extensive research 
and planning. 


At the beginning of 1957 our Mid- 
land Time Plan Department adopted 
a bookkeeping procedure built around 
an automatic machine tabulating sy- 
stem. Coordinated with this opera- 
tion a journalizing machine with a 
Systematics Coupler connection to a 
key punch machine automatically 
produces the basic data required by 
the Data Processing Department at 
the same time that the loan goes on 
the journal. An electronic computer 
prepares coupons and posts payments 
and other loan data at a top speed of 
120 cards per minute. 


Many By-Products 


We have found the statistical data 
produced by our electronic computer 
to be of inestimable value in analyzing 
volume trends of our dealers and the 
effectiveness of our sales solicitations. 
It has also been useful in determining 
the diversification of our portfolio as 
to manufacturing and type of equip- 
ment. Other uses for data obtain- 
able from the computer will doubtless 
be found as time goes on. 


One of the more notable departures 
from the traditional is the open-shelf 
filing that has replaced the conven- 
tional four-drawer filing system form- 
erly used. These shelves line the 
side walls of the work area, making 
readily accessible to each loaning di- 
vision the facilities required for the 
filing of its own records. Complete 
information on each individual loan 
is housed in an especially designed 
credit envelope, but the note is filed 
separately in a ‘ireproof cabinet. A 
numerical filing system has made it 
possible for us to achieve greater effic- 
iency and accuracy. Filing fatigue 
has been greatly reduced by removing 
the necessity for opening and closing 
drawers and generally improved visi- 
bility and accessibility. Further, since 
no aisle space is required for the ac- 
commodation of open drawers, the 
amount of floor space required has 
been reduced by about one-half.* 


Coincident with our move to new 
quarters, the housing for our central 
index file, as well as the procedures for 
its use, were completely revamped. 


‘For a more detailed description of open-shelf 
filing, see page 54. 
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This change, again, called for the elim- 
ination of four-drawer files and the 
substitution of especially designed 
tubs placed in the shape of a large 
rectangle. Open loan ledger cards, 
with their index system, occupy the 
center of this rectangle, making im- 
mediately available the credit history 
of over 450,000 lending experiences, 
both open and closed. All access to 
this sub-section of the Operation Divi- 
sion is through a “‘trip-over’’ telephone 
system comprised of six extensions 
operated by a trained staff. Time 
consumed in giving a credit rating has 






of foreign cars 


throughout the year. 


Indispensatle! 


FOR SAFE DECISIONS 
IN THE 15 BILLION DOLLAR 
INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO! 


THE OFFICIAL YEGEN 
NEW CAR GUIDE 


the standard reference for experienced 


—to shape sound, profitable decisions on loans for 

new cars. This fifth edition of the Official New Car Guide 
has that data—carefully researched and developed by an 
organization with a 23-year background in bank automobile financing. 
Your Yegen Guide Services include: 


1. THE OFFICIAL YEGEN GUIDE FOR 1959 


2. AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CAR COSTS, a new feature which includes 
(a) invoice prices on all American cars, along with accessory costs 
(b) factory-suggested retail prices (c) invoice costs on principal makes 


3. THE BULLETIN BOARD, the Yegen Newsletter that tells you about 
important trends in the automotive industry 


4. DEPRECIATION ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AUTO- 
MOBILES. This comes to you toward the end of the model year. It 
provides graphs and charts delineating a bank’s investment position 
on NEW — USED — and FOREIGN cars. It helps you chart an intelligent 
course through the model “‘buildout.” 


Your Yegen Guide Services furnish the invaluable information and 
counsel essential for proper control of your automobile investment 
portfolio. They are a reference ‘must’ for installment loan officers 


PRICE FOR COMPLETE SERVICE 


YEGEN ASSOCIATES 
617-691 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N. J. 


Specialists for 23 years in bank automobile financing 





been cut to a matter of two minutes or 
less, about one quarter of what it had 
previously required. The work in- 
volved in pulling cards, refiling and 
culling is eased by the use of rolling 
chairs, on tracks, from which the 
staff can work. Here, too, a consider- 
able reduction in filing fatigue has re- 
sulted in greater accuracy and effic- 
iency. The training of personnel has 
been greatly facilitated. 

The implementation of our new 
Time Plan operation was achieved 
with a minimum of confusion and no 
interruption of service to our dealers. 
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bankers throughout the country 


It takes a tremendous amount of data— 
including prices, costs, depreciation 
analyses, recommendations for advances 


1-4 subscriptions $5 each 
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123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers 
Coin Appraisals for Banks. Estates, Insurance Companies 
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Write for our new enlarged cat- 
alog—the best reference for 
Coin Handling Equipment and 
Supplies. 


AB BOW 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
144th St. and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N. Y. 
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There have been expressions of ap- 
proval and satisfaction on every hand. 
Additional benefits will accrue as we 
become increasingly familiar with our 
new equipment and procedures and 
explore more fully the possibilities 
which they have opened up for us. 
We are particularly gratified by the 
assurance we now feel that we'll be 
able to do our full part toward meet- 
ing the continually expanding need 
for consumer credit financing. 


The improvements noted in the 
foregoing are only a partial express- 
sion of our firm belief that anything 
we can do toward more fully meeting 
the needs of our “Time Plan” cus- 
tomers is all to the good. This be- 
lief is reflected, as well, in the policies 
that govern our relations with these 


customers. 


The period of adjustment through 
which we have been passing during 
the past year has been characterized 
by increased competition among lend- 
ing agencies, and to some extent by 
the relaxation of terms and condi- 
tions. We have nevertheless con- 
tinued to follow the policy of supply- 
ing our customers’ reasonable credit 
needs on the same equitable terms 
that have prevailed down through the 
years. Because we have not felt in- 
clined to bid for business, we have 
continued to scrutinize each deal with 
the sole aim of serving the ultimate 
best interests of all concerned. This 
has probably resulted in some loss of 
volume, but we much prefer that to 
any lowering of standards. 





An over-all view of the Midland Time Plan Department’s work area, show- 
ing, in right background, new wall shelf filing system. 
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is important...that's why banks rely on REMINGTON Noise.ess® Typewriters 


Where typing quiet is essential, there’s nothing like the 
REMINGTON NOIsELEss! It enables typists to turn out 
volumes of distinctive work with 85% less noise... 
eliminates the clack and clatter so annoying to the typ- 
ist and people nearby. 

The secret of quiet in this amazing typewriter lies in 
its exclusive “pressure-printing” principle, induced by 
the merest tap of finger tips against the keys. For details 
on the REMINGTON NOISELEsS, write for brochure 
RN8851 to Remington Rand, Room 2212, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Reemington. Fkand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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New Look at the Steels 


Albert W. Winter, trust officer of 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, be- 
fore the 27th Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference of the American Bankers 
Association: 


IDUCIARIES have shown an in- 
creasing interest in steel equi- 
ties, but I believe the surprising 
earnings performance during this 
year of low operating levels will 
bring about an even greater use of 
the leading stocks in the industry 
in the future. Although the indus- 
try has been one of the largest and 
most basic in our economy, its 
“feast-or-famine” reputation has 
caused it to be largely’ ignored by 
fiduciary investors. . 


In recent years (however) the 
industry has exhibited remarkable 
price stability... . Another sig- 
nificant development has been the 
rising importance of steel in the 
consumer durable goods sector of 
our economy where demand prob- 
ably fluctuates less than in the 
capital goods industries. Another 
very important factor has been the 
tremendous sums spent by the in- 
dustry to improve efficiency and 
expand its capacity. ... 


It might be of interest to see how 
an investor in the steel industry 
would have fared in relation to the 
cost of living. In 1939, the con- 
sumer price index was 59 compared 
with 123 at present, an increase of 
over 100 per cent. The Standard & 
Poor’s index of steel stocks, in com- 
parison, was 12 in 1939 and 76 at 
present—or more than a 6-fold 
increase. 


Anti-Inflation Forces 


Marcus Nadler, consulting econo- 
mist to The Hanover Bank: 


HE fears of inflation are not war- 
ranted. The productive ca- 
pacity of the country is vast and 
increasing. Many 
just beginning to benefit from the 
large expenditures for plant and 
equipment in 1956-57. Unemploy- 
ment is still large and the labor 
force is rising. Competition at home 
is keen and international competi- 
tion is sharper than in any period 


CURRENT COMMENT 


industries are. 


since the end of the war... . 


The Reserve authorities are firm- 
ly determined to combat the forces 
of inflation. The policy of ‘easy 
money” has been abandoned and 
the amount of free excess reserves 
reduced. The substantial business 
recovery since April will favorably 
affect Government revenues, and 
the deficit for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, may be smaller 
than estimated. The economic 
forces operating in the economy 
do not favor inflationary pressures, 
at least not in the immediate 
future. 


Bills vs. Cash 


Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. Inc., in 
its current market letter: 


ARKETWISE the establishment 
of the new (Treasury) bill 
cycle—with its coincident reduc- 
tion in the amount of bills out- 
standing with a maturity of 91 days 
or less—will tend to lower the 
yields of bills of such maturity and 
to make for somewhat higher yields 
on the longer-dated maturities. We 
expect that altogether bills will be- 
come an increasingly popular al- 
ternative to idle cash—a possibility 
that has not gone unnoticed by 
some of our commercial banker 
friends. 


New Normal 


Arthur A. Smith, vice president and 
economist of First National Bank in 
Dallas, in the bank’s current “‘Eco- 
nomic Letter’: 


N VIEW of (present day) circum- 
stances inducing home owner- 
ship, we should not regard the con- 
struction of a million dwelling 
units annually as something extra- 
ordinary. On the contrary, there is 
reason to believe that what we have 


. experienced in the past 10 years is 


a new normal for America. The 
prospects are good that the present 
55 per cent home ownership will 
reach 65 per cent by 1975 and that 
we shall continue to see for many 
years ahead an annual construction 
of between 900,000 and 1.2 million 
dwelling units. 










Demand Buildup 


Dwight W. Michener, economist of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, before 
the recent Conference of Correspon- 
dent Banks of First National Bank 
in St. Louis: 


ITH the improvement in busi- 
ness, a greatly enlarged po- 
tential demand for funds is build- 
ing up. Corporations will be 
needing additional funds for in- 
ventories, greater volume of trans- 
actions and growth of productive 
facilities. The mortgage market is 
likely to continue to make large 
drafts on available funds. Also, the 
Federal Treasury will continue to 
be borrowing in the market, and 
the same is true of many state and 
local governments. 


As the advance in business activi- 
ty continues and the demand for 
funds expands, credit authorities 
will likely find it necessary to place 
further limitations on expanding 
credit. Thus, the position of the 
commercial banks may be _in- 
creasingly tight, and a further rise 
in interest rates is a definite pos- 
sibility. 


A Big If 


Ray H. Matson, vice president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
before the bank’s Conference of Bank 
Correspondents this month: 


LL signs indicate that grantors 
of consumer instalment credit 
should have a_ good, profitable 
year next year, if—and here is a 
big if—they price their services 
realistically. . . . In the last 
three, five or ten years—you 
name it—there have been substan- 
tial increases in (prices and costs), 
and yet the net financing charges 
realized by most banks and finance 
companies are at a considerably 
lower rate level than in the earlier 
period. I should like to ask those 
of you who operate consumer credit 
departments, ‘“‘Don’t you think it 
might be worthwhile to re-examine 
your rate charts and dealer reserve 
arrangements and possibly adjust 
them in the light of current con- 
ditions?” 
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@ TO GIVE YOU PROMPT SETTLE- 
MENT IN CASE A MORTGAGOR DIES 


@ TO HELP BRING IN NEW AC- 
COUNTS BY OFFERING LOW-COST 
PROTECTION AND THE STRENGTH 
OF PRUDENTIAL’S NAME 


Now you can help eliminate the legal 
problems and the possibility of having 
to repossess and resell when a mortgagor 
dies—and at the same time offer prospec- 
tive mortgagors a low-cost protection for 
themselves. 


Prudential’s new Group Creditors Mort- 
gage Insurance is as simple in practice 
as it is sound in principle. Life Insurance 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. ° 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


PRUDENTIAL 
NNOUNCES 









A NEW 

GROUP 
CREDITORS ° 
MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE PLAN 


coverage, on a Group basis at low Group 
rates, is provided on the lives of your 
eligible mortgagors, equal to the amount 
of the individual mortgage (subject to 
legal and underwriting limits). As the 
mortgage is reduced, the Life Insurance 
protection is reduced accordingly; if the 
mortgagor dies you—the mortgagee—are 
paid the full amount of the insurance to 
be applied toward paying off the mort- 
gage. Prudential furnishes you simple, 
streamlined forms to administer the plan 
along with easily understood literature 
to explain the benefits of the insurance to 
prospective mortgagors. 


On the average, one out of every six of 
your potential customers already has some 
form of Prudential insurance. So help 


* ANNUITIES + 


SICKNESS & ACCIDENT PROTECTION * 
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t 
“FE insurance 


bring in new accounts by offering this low- 
cost protection backed by the strength 
of Prudential’s name—and at the same 
time assure your institution of prompt 
settlement in case a mortgagor dies. 


You can get the complete details of 
Prudential’s new Group Creditors Mort- 
gage Insurance by mailing the coupon. 
*This coverage is not available in a few states. 


To: Group Dept. The Prudential, Newark 1, N. J. 
Please send me your free booklet giving de- 
tails on Group Creditors Mortgage Insurance. 


FG AG ccc reer 
ADDRESS. wiactapciaant 


CITY & STATE_........-- 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


GROUP INSURANCE + GROUP PENSIONS 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE BANKER 


Among the subjects discussed before the 600 bankers in 
attendance at the Seventh National Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence were credit conditions, monetary policy, vertical integ- 
ration, soil improvement, agricultural surpluses, agricultural 
representatives, and utilization research. 


ARRY W. SCHALLER, chairman of 
the ABA’s Agricultural Com- 
mission and president of the 

the Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, opened the Seventh 
National Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence recently held in Omaha with an 
address which was based in large part 
on the commission’s recent semi- 
annual national survey of the agri- 
cultural credit situation. 

Following a generally favorable re- 
port of prevailing conditions as re- 
vealed by the survey, Mr. Schaiier 
went on to say, ‘‘The happy combi- 
nation of easy credit and higher farm 
income may be passing out of the 
picture for the time being. With an 
upswing in the national economy, 
capital investment funds will surely 
be tighter as business men and con- 
sumers request more loans and mone- 
tary authorities resist inflation. 

‘*In addition, the record-breaking 
abundant harvest of this year, plus 
the increased supply of marketable 
livestock and livestock products on 
the horizon may result in lower prices 
and income in the near future. Thus 
the favorable farm credit supply of 
recent months may be reversed as the 
money market tightens and farmers 
and ranchers move into a relatively 
unfavorable position to compete for 
investment funds for a period of time. 

‘*From today’s vantage point we 
see a mixture of a period in which 
agriculture has been able to compete 
very successfully for investment funds, 
and, over the horizon, a period of some 
doubt relative to the ability of farmers 
and ranchers to compete for funds. 
Unfortunately, the less favorable per- 
iod lies ahead of us. 


‘*Thus a two-fold challenge faces 
bankers serving rural areas. One is the 
problem of getting adequate invest- 
ment funds to farmers and ranchers 
during a period of relatively tight 
money. The second involves doing 
everything possible to make agricul- 
ture more efficient so as to attract in- 
vestment funds. The former is a short- 
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run but likely recurring problem—the 
latter, a long-run major problem re- 
quiring continuous efforts on the part 
of farmers, bankers, and everyone in- 
terested in strengthening American 
agriculture. 


‘*In either event, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that agricultural 
credit is not isolated from the total 
national credit and economic picture. 
Farmers and ranchers do compete— 
sometimes obviously, sometimes in 
subtle ways—with other businessmen 
for limited investable funds.” 


Excerpts containing highlights of 
other conference 9ddresses follow: 


Goals of Monetary Policy 


Frederick L. Deming, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 


WE HAVE to strive for attainment of 

all three economic goals—growth, 
high employment, and price stability 
—or we have little chance of attaining 
any of them. In essence they are in- 
separable. Unless we can employ our 
human and material resources at a 





HARRY W. SCHALLER 
A two-fold challenge 








high level, we experience economic 
waste and consequently retard the 
optimum rate of economic growth. 
Unless we maintain reasonable price 
stability, we create conditions that 
lead to overfull employment of re- 
sources, or to inefficient use of those 
resources, or both, and consequently 
to painful readjustments. This is a 
wasteful process and retards economic 
growth. Finally, to go right around the 
circle, unless we have economic growth 
we cannot employ fully the human and 
material resources that we have avail- 
able. Thus, we not only can have 
growth, full employment, and price 
stability, but we have to have them 
all. 


There has been a lot of talk in the 
past two or three years about the in- 
evitability of inflation and, in the 
long run, of the inevitability of a 
crashing depression. This, I think, is 
nonsense. There is nothing inevitable 
about either if we put our efforts into 
encouraging attainment of all three 
economic objectives. I do not mean to 
imply that we can rule out all of the 
swings in the business cycle, all price 
instability, all unemployment. These 
things can be moderated, however; in 
fact, they have been in recent years. 
The record has been pretty good even 
though it can be improved. The way 
to improve it is to require public and 
private policies aimed at all three ob- 
jectives and to obtain public and pri- 
vate understanding and cooperation 
to that end. 


The Banker and Integration 


Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, Head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Sociology, 
Texas A. and M. College 


HE very nature of your business, as 
well as the great respect which 
farm people hold for your advice and 
counsel, requires you to ‘‘bone up” on 
vertical integration in terms of your 
own community. Here are a few things 
you may want to include: 


® How much vertical integration can 
producers afford to accept without 
losing effective bargaining power? If 
the producers fee! helpless in bargain- 
ing as individuals, will they form a 
cooperative, bring pressure through 
their farm organization, or join a labor 
union? 
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@ If large numbers of local producers 
do enter into integrated arrangements, 
reappraise the opportunities of market 
outlets for the remaining independent 
producers. 


@ Vertically integrated marketing ar- 
rangements do not necessarily raise 
the producer’s income. It depends up- 
on the nature of consumer demand, 
the degree of competition among the 
marketing agents, and the number of 
farmers producing for this particular 
market. 


® Remember that partial integration 
may be profitable to commercial far- 
mers who are in a position to perform 
additional functions efficiently. 


@ Make a thorough investigation of 
the credit rating of the integrator who 
guarantees producers that he will buy 
certain inputs and also take the fin- 
ished product at a given price. 


@ Find out whether some of your 
bright young farmers can enhance 
their income by supervising on a part- 
time basis certain management prac- 
tices which the less efficient producers 
will be expected to follow. 


@ Be aware of the fact that individual 
farmers place different values on 
freedom of choice and the importance 
of security. Their individual circum- 
stances will have a lot to do with it. 


@ Remember that vertical integration 
can be accomplished either through 
private enterprise or by government 
action. So do all you can te make 
private enterprise function success- 
fully in whatever vertical integration 
it sponsors. 


Fertilizer Merits Attention 


William E. McGuirk, Jr., president, 
Davison Chemical Company, Baltimore 


HAVE a theory as to why farmers 

seldom think of or consult bankers 
in connection with fertilizer matters. 
I believe that bankers, like many other 
persons, have overestimated the 'com- 
plexity of determining the proper 
types and kinds of fertilizer to be 
used. Consequently, I believe bankers 
have shied away from advising farm- 
ers on fertilizer. 


Contrary to a widespread opinion, 
it is not difficult for the layman to 
obtain a reasonably good determina- 
tion of the proper kinds and types of 
fertilizer to be used in most cases. The 
fact of the matter is that in most areas 
of the country, the State Colleges of 
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State Bankers Association secretaries shown at the conference with G. Russell 
Clark, executive manager of the ABA are (I to r): Mr. Clark, Randall R. Kitt, 
executive manager, Missouri; Harris V. Osterberg, Nebraska; Howard B. 
Sturgeon, associate secretary, Ohio; Robert J. Kille, Kansas. 


Agriculture will provide simple guides 
to fertilizer usage, which, if followed, 
would greatly improve the fertilizer 
practices of most farmers. 


Outside of California and some fruit 
and vegetable growing areas, soil test- 
ing provides the best starting point 
for good fertilizer practice. Soil test- 
ing is a remarkable and unique service. 
I don’t know anything else quite like 
it on the American farm scene. It is a 
means by which the knowledge of the 
agricultural college specialists can be 
brought to bear on the individual 
crops and soil of any farmer who re- 
quests it. It is a neatly packaged and 
readily available management skill. 

Though no cure-all, fertilizer use is 
very important to the economic well- 
being of the user. It merits the atten- 
tion of any banker who makes loans 
which involve the production of crops, 
dairy products, or livestock. 


A Question of Balance 
O. V. Wells, Administrator of the 


Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


FARM surpluses are likely to continue 

with us for some time. However, 
we recognize that this is a difficult 
continuing problem for which there is 
apparently no immediate single pain- 
less, costless, final solution. This is a 
sound frame of mind for considering 
what should be done. There is a 
tendency now to look not only at pos- 
sible ways of controlling acreages or 
production, an approach that is not 


only difficult but sometimes has dis- 
astrous side effects, but also to look at 
possible ways and means of con- 
structively using the surpluses them- 
selves. Such uses certainly contribute 
far more to maintaining farm markets 
and increasing nonfarm income than 
would be the case were the commodi- 
ties not produced. 


We live in an expanding economy 
and our farm problem is essentially 
one of balancing rates of growth 
that is, of trying to see that the rates 
of increase in farm output are about 
in line with the rates: of increase in 
demand. In addition to taking into 
account short-run problems we must 
also have policies which will assure 
adequate food for the American people 
as our population grows, recognizing 
that the rate of population growth 
may vary materially from time to 
time. 


I recognize that the introduction of 
these longer-run considerations fur- 
ther complicates the farm adjustment 
problem. But I assure you that our 
shorter-run problems are much more 
amenable to sensible managerent in 
an expanding economy, where the 
population and per capita standard of 
living are both increasing, than they 
would be were this not the case. 
Economic growth greatly facilitates 
the adjustment process: it means not 
only better markets for most products, 
but also new employment opportuni- 
ties for both capital and labor. 


(Continued on page 46) 


Before you prepare your '59 budget— 






See how Recordak Reliant 


Now is the best time to “trade up” to the Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer. It lets you handle increased volume in less time— 


microfilms . . . indexes . . . cancels or endorses simultaneously! You 
can have a Reliant installed in your bank on 30-day free trial basis 
—without obligation to buy or rent. 





The speed you need in microfilming. The 
Reliant high-speed, high-precision feeder 
can handle up to 400 checks per minute— 
up to 5 times as many as older microfilmers. 
And it ends chance of missed pictures at the 
same time by stopping checks which are 
stuck together before they’re microfilmed. 






Fastest way to index film record. Koda- 
matic Indexing feature “codes” film auto- 
matically while you microfilm—no delays. 
Lets you find any pictures fast in Recordak 
Film Reader. Code lines lead right to pic- 
tures you want, even when checks are proc- 
essed in random batches (important for 
your transit department). 


Endorses or cancels automatically. No 
need for extra operations or equipment. 
Accessory Endorser cancels or endorses auto- 
matically while you microfilm. Another Reli- 
ant plus—you can expose 2 rolls of film 
simultaneously, one for reference, the other 
for security storage off the premises. 


Every convenience for operator. What she 
thinks is important, too! That’s why the 
Reliant is designed with her needs in mind. 
Plenty of leg room; no stooping or reaching. 
Microfilmed documents are delivered right 
to hand, neatly stacked in proper sequence. 


See for yourself 
Mail coupon for details on how you can 
have the Reliant installed in your bank on 
30-day free trial basis. Absolutely no obli- ’ 
gation to buy or rent. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 31st year 
**Recordak” is a trademark 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION 


415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. %s 
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Gentlemen: Please send me folder describing Recordak Reliant, 
and details on 30-day free trial. J-12 
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Serving the Farm Customer 


Kenneth L. Scott, Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


N THIS ever changing and fast mov- 
ing agricultural economy, your job 
of furnishing sound and constructive 
leadership is a never ending one. Your 
record of accomplishments is com- 
mendable indeed, but I am sure you 
would be the first to say there are 
many phases of this agricultural lend- 
ing job that require further study and 
improvement. 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments has been the number of agri- 
cultural representatives who have been 
added to the staff of commercial 
banks. I understand that about a 
thousand banks throughout the coun- 
try now have these specially trained 
agriculturists in charge of their agri- 
cultural loan departments. 


To extend sound, constructive cred- 
it service to farm families, it is highly 
important that the lender have a good 
knowledge of agriculture. Such a re- 
presentative will know how to assist 
the bank’s farm customers in making 
a realistic analysis of their farming 
business and determine the real credit 
requirements and debt-paying possi- 
bilities. When he visits farms—and he 
will be doing a lot of that—with his 
practical knowledge of farming, he 
will quickly appraise the success of 
the operation. Such loan servicing 
and counseling can be very worth- 
while. 


A capable agricultural representa- 
tive not only will provide sound and 
helpful credit service to the bank’s 
farmer borrowers, but he also will 
help the bank establish and maintain 
prestige and the respect of the com- 
munity. 

Now that the banking system has 
more than a thousand examples of 
special agricultural credit depart- 
ments, I hope that this may encourage 
many other banks to follow this ex- 
ample. I am confident that in the 
interests of agricultural people 
throughout the country, as well as 
stockholders of the banks, this is an 
activity which deserves your contin- 
ued support. 


Some of the larger city banks are 
helping their small correspondent 
country banks provide this type of 
service to their farmer customers. This 
is a commendable arrangement. It 
holds possibilities for considerable en- 
largement of this constructive service. 
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DR. EARL L. BUTZ 


The Challenge in Change 


Dr. Earl L. Butz, Dean of the School of 
Agriculture, 
Purdue University 


MAY agricultural and political lead- 

ers are frightened by the far 
reaching changes taking place in 
agriculture. They should not be any 
more wary of these changes than of 
other economic and sociological chang- 
es occurring in modern society. 


Change is the law of progress. The 
challenge which faces us is to direct the 
change along constructive and bene- 
ficial channels. Our problem, there- 
fore, becomes one of intelligent analy- 
sis and direction of the. future—not 
cowering fear of it. 


None of us would want to live under 
the economic conditions which pre- 
vailed just a short 20 years ago. Yet 
I am confident that some of us in this 
room, 20 years ago, vigorously resisted 
changes which were then occurring in 
the patterns of production, processing, 
distribution, and fimancing. As we 
look back now, we wonder why. 


Likewise, 20 years from now we'll 
look back on 1958 and be a little 
amused that we were so fearful of 
change. It has been said that the pro- 
ponents of the ‘‘status quo’”’ are often 
the villains of history. Those who re- 
sist inevitable change frequently per- 
ish in the process. 


Those who manage our agricultural 
production, processing, and distribu- 
tion firms are challenged to give intel- 
ligent direction to the changes ahead, 





so that our great food and fiber in- 
dustry will function even better than 
now. 


The future belongs to those who 
prepare for it. 


Needed: Utilization Research 


Dr. W. V. Lambert, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture 
University of Nebraska 


A GREATLY stepped up research pro- 

gram aimed at finding new uses 
for agricultural producis is badly 
needed. While such research will not 
be a panacea for our agricultural sur- 
pluses, I do think that research even- 
tually will result in the development 
of substantial new outlets for these 
products. But research will do more 
than that. It will give us the informa- 
tion needed to develop substitutes for 
many products now made from our 
rapidly dwindling mineral resources. 
The renewable resources from agricul- 
ture will furnish a continuing source 
of supply for our industrial plants. 


A large part of the utilization re- 
search today is being done in indus- 
trial laboratories and in the four large 
regional laboratories of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This research in the U. S. D. A. 
laboratories is centered mainly around 
finding new uses for starch and pro- 
teins in our grain crops, on improving 
the qualities of animal and plant 
fibers to make them more competitive 
with synthetic fibers, and on finding 
new uses for the fats and oils of 
animal and vegetable origin. Progress 
is being made in all of.these fields, but 
so far the results have not added up to 
large scale outlets for our surpluses. I 
believe these answers will come if 
money is provided for an adequate 
utilization research program. 


Congress has shown much interest in 
legislation to provide a greatly stepped 
up utilization research program. Last 
spring, the Senate passed by a vote of 
81 to 0, a bill to authorize such a re- 
search program. Unfortunately, the 
House did not act on the bill. Un- 
doubtedly, this legislation will be con- 
sidered in the next session of Congress. 
In my opinion, you would be doing 
agriculture and the nation a distinct 
favor by urging the passage of this 
legislation and of the appropriations 
necessary to activate the research on 
a vigorous scale. (For Dr. Lambert's 
views on contract farming and vertical 
integration, see page 22). 
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a reasonably long period of years; 
they have financed their growing fi- 
nancial requirements with a liberal 
amount of retained earnings; and 
their financial condition is strong. 
Admittedly, some of them have ex- 
perienced a decline in their earnings 
during the recent business recession, 
but I am confident that it will not 
be long until they are reporting new 
all-time high net incomes.” 


Paie Blue Chips. Analyst O’Hara 
also suggested six stocks “‘that do not 
yet enjoy the general acceptance (of 
the blue chips) but appear to have 
promising prospects for growth”: R. 
R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Stauffer 
Chemical Co., Sunbeam Corp., Trane 
Co. and U. S. Life Insurance in the 
City of New York. 


Concluded Mr. O’Hara: “High 
grade corporate bonds are selling at 
prices to yield 4.50 per cent to 4.75 
per cent, and it must be admitted that 
such yields are attractive to indivi- 
duals and funds that are interested in 
current income. Many of the growth 
stocks that I have selected produce a 
return of 1.7 per cent to 3.1 per cent 
on the basis of current annual divi- 
dends, and in the case of Continental 
Assurance Co. the return is only 0.75 
per cent. There will have to be a sub- 
stantial growth in earnings in the 
years ahead to justify current prices. 
I am confident that over a period of 
years the companies I have selected 
will achieve this growth.” 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES 
Moving Up 


@F. William Nicks this month was 
elected president and chief executive 
officer of The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
succeeding C. Sydney Frost, who con- 
tinues as a director. Mr. Nicks has 
been general manager of BNS since 
1954, was elected a vice president and 
director last year. In other top level 
changes at BNS, Robert L. Dales was 
named executive vice president, J. 
Douglas Gibson general manager, and 
Thomas A. Boyles deputy general 
manager. 


® Eads Poitevent this month became 
president of National American Bank 
of New Orleans (resources: $132 mil- 
lion), succeeding John Legier, who 
steps up to chairman. Mr. Poitevent 
had been executive vice president of 
Mid-Continent Investment Corp., 
prior to which he was associated with 
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The National Bank of Commerce in 
New Orleans, first as a member of the 
bond department and later as senior 
vice president in charge of construc- 
tion, commodity and oil loans. Mr. 
Legier was president of National 
American Bank for 34 years. 


NEW BOOKS, ANALYSES 





“. . . OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, 
FOR THE PEOPLE .. .” By E. H. Da- 
vis, vice president and manager of the 
research department of John Nuveen 
& Co. 151 pages. $3.75. John Nuveen 
& Co., 1385 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
—Informal analysis of municipal 
bonds. 


BANK CREDITS AND ACCEPTANCES. 
Fourth Edition. By Wilbert Ward, 
formerly vice president of The First 
National City Bank of New York, 
and Henry Harfield. 277 pages. 
$7.00. The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St., New York 10.—Discussion 
of financing devices in relation to the 
trade transaction, within the context 
of international practice as well as 
American Law. 


CREDIT MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK. 
Prepared and edited by the Credit 
Research Foundation of the National 


Association of Credit Men. 776 
pages. $12.00. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Ill. —Principles, 


methods and procedures of credit 
management. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
CO. David J. Greene & Co., 72 Wall 
St., New York 5.—Investment analy- 
sis and financial forecast. 


FINANCING CORPORATE GROWTH 
THROUGH INVESTMENT INSTITUTIONS. 
27 pages. $1.00. Prof. Robert S. 
Burger, The Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H.—Traces the 
growth of financial intermediaries, 
points out how their investment pat- 
terns have changed and shows some 
of the ways they may influence cor- 
porate policy. 


POSTWAR BANKING DEVELOPMENTS 
IN NEW YORK STATE. Summary Re- 
port. 61 pages. $.65. New York 
State Banking Dept., 100 Church 
St., New York 7. —Adequacy of 





banking facilities, trends in branch 
banking, mergers, etc. 


CEMENT INDUSTRY. E. F. Hutton & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York 6. 
Investment review. 


THE FARM PRICE-AND-INCOME PROB- 
LEM. Agricultural Commission or Ec- 
onomic Policy Commission, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 E. 36th 
St., New York 16. Complete re- 
port is $.25; condensation is free. 
Review and analysis. 


SAVINGS BANKS. Fact Book 1958. 
1382 pages. $5.00. Savings Banks 
Trust Co., 14 Wall St., New York 
5.—Historical statistics on savings 
banking in New York State and the 
U. S., with explanatory texts. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., 1385 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
Analysis. 


DEBT SERVICING CAPACITY & POST- 
WAR GROWTH IN_ INTERNATIONAL 
INDEBTEDNESS. By Dragoslav Avra- 
movic, member of the Economic 
Staff of the Worid Bank. 213 pages. 
$5.00. The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Review and analysis. 


AMERICAN GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 
Eddleman-Pollock Co., 938 Bank of 
the Southwest Bldg., Houston 2. 
Investment analysis. 


CALIFORNIA PROFILE. 32 pages. Bank 
of America, Corporation & Bank Re- 
lations Dept., San Francisco 20.- 
Market study. 


ARIZONA “STATISTICAL REVIEW. 
40 pages. Valley National Bank, 
Research Dept., P. O. Box 71, Phoe- 
nix.—1958 edition. 


THE DEMAND FOR CURRENCY RELA- 
TIVE TO TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY. 
By Philip Cagan. 33 pages. $.75. 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 261 Madison Ave., New 
York 16.—Review and analysis. 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS—OPE- 
RATING PROCEDURE. 47 pages. $.50. 
Bank Management Commission, 
American Bankers Association, 12 E. 
36th St., New York 16.—-Selling the 
service, selection of plan and mate- 
rial, forms, operating procedure. 


SCIENCE AND SECURITIES. 12 pages. 
Harris, Upham & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5.—Review of scien- 
tific developments in electronics, nu- 
cleonics, drugs and chemicals. 
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Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
According to a recent announcement, 
CHARLES Z. HARDWICK, executive vice 
president of The Ohio Oil Company, 
Findlay, Ohio, has been reelected, 
and RAY H. ADKINS, president and di- 
rector of The National Bank of 
Dover (Ohio), has been elected di- 
rectors for three year terms com- 
mencing January 1, 1959. 


Canadian Fund, Inc., and Canadian In- 
vestment Fund, Ltd.: GRAHAM F. TOW- 
ERS, head of the Bank of Canada for 
the first 20 years of its existence, has 
been elected chairman of the two 
mutual funds. Mr. Towers also is 
president of British Petroleum (Can- 
ada) Ltd., and a director of General 
Motors Corp. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank: According 
to a recent announcement, WHITNEY 
STONE has been elected to the board 
of directors. Mr. Stone is president 
and a director of Stone & Webster, 
Incorporated which has subsidiaries 
active in the fields of engineering and 
construction, investment banking, 
and management and advisory ser- 
vices. He is also a director of Ameri- 
can Express Company, Industrial 
Gas Supply Corp., General Reinsur- 
ance Corp., Fasig Tipton Co., San 
Salvador Development Co. and Stone 
& Webster Canada Limited. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: JOSEPH C. 
BICKFORD, in charge of the invest- 
ment information group and 
H. CARLETON WHITE, head of the 
finance companies group have been 
named vice presidents. Coincident 
with the announcement also was 
made known the election of EDGER- 
TON P. JENNISON and THEODORE 
SEDGWICK as assistant vice presi- 
dents. Named assistant treasurers 
were EDWIN H. CURTISS and LOUIS G. 


KREUTZER. 
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J. J. CANNON A. C. SALVADORI 
Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Promotion of JOHN J. CANNON te vice 
president in charge of the new ag- 
ricultural loan department, was re- 
cently announced. Newly appointed 
assistant vice presidents are GEORGE 
E. SAMEIT, ROBERT W. GILMORE, VER- 
NON E. CORDIER and A. C. SALVADORI. 





Cc. D. MOYER 


J. H. CROCKER 


Philadelphia National Bank: Formerly 
an assistant vice president in charge 
of operations for the five Bucks 
County offices, C. DONALD MOYER has 
been elected a vice president. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago: 
JOHN H. CROCKER, president of the 
Citizens National Bank, Decatur, 
Ill. has been elected a director for a 
three-year term. 


American Security and Trust Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: CHESTER B. SELLNER has 
been elevated from treasurer to vice 
president and comptroller to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of 
Frank B. Morgan. 


Irving Trust Company, N.Y.: JAMES K. 
MCKILLOP has been named an assist- 
ant secretary in the company invest- 
ments division. 


The Michigan Bank, Detroit: President 
and director of the Wickes Corpora- 
tion of Saginaw, H. RANDALL WICKES, 
has been elected a member of the 
board of directors. 





M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., New York: 
LEIF H. OLSEN has been appointed a 
vice president of this investment 
banking firm. Mr. Olsen formerly 
was chief of the public information 
division of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and prior to that was a 
financial writer for The New York 
Times and The Wall Street Journal. 
The Schapiro organization specializes 
in bank stock and conducts a program 
in bank analysis. 


Marine Midland Trust Co. of Central 
New York, Syracuse: GE RVASE F. 
BOYLE, manager of the Northern 
Lights Shopping Center branch of- 
fice, has been elected an assistant 
secretary. 


Bank of Hawaii: The appointment of 
DAVID Z. WILLIAMS as assistant cash- 
ier has recently been announced. He 
is also secretary of the bank’s loan 
committee and will be concerned 
mostly with small business loans. 


Northwestern National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis: Six staff promotions included those 
of ALEXANDER J. KRAEMER from as- 
sistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent, RICHARD H. VAUGHAN and JOHN 
A. MCHUGH from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice president, WARREN F. 
WECK, JR. and ALFRED SEDGWICK, JR. 
from assistant trust officer to trust 
officer and secretary, and ROBERT W. 
COLBERT to assistant trust officer. 


Bishop National Bank of Hawaii: 
ROGER S. AMES comes to the bank as 
a vice president, coordinating the ac- 
tivities of the business development 
division under N. F. BANFIELD, vice 
president and secretary. 


Bank of Montreal: JOSEPH JUBB, re- 
cently returned from London, Eng- 
land, has been appointed to the new 
post of fourth agent at the New York 
agency. In London he was an assist- 
ant manager at the bank’s main 
office. 


R. S. AMES JOSEPH JUBB 
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MILTON COHEN 


T. J. FOLEY 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
The appointment of MILTON COHEN 
as an assistant vice president was re- 
cently announced. He joined the 
State Bank in 1922 and continued 
with Manufacturers Trust when the 
two banks merged in 1929. The fol- 
lowing assistant secretaries have also 
been appointed: JOHN AUGELLO, 
GEORGE R. BENNETT, JR., FREDERICK 
A. CARDINAL, THOMAS J. FOLEY and 
HARRY B. PANGBURN. 


Investment Bankers Association, Califor- 
nia Group: ALGER J. JACOBS, vice 
president of Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank, has been elected chairman of 
IBA’S California Group; MURRAY 
WARD, partner of E. F. Hutton & Co., 
was elected vice chairman; and HAR- 
VEY J. FRANKLIN, manager of the San 
Francisco municipal bond department 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, was named secretary-treasurer. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas: 
Formerly with the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Tulsa, 
DONALD P. FLYNN comes to Republic 
as an assistant vice president and 
commercial loan officer. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York: H. 
JAMES KENNY, JR., and HERMAN H. 
KUVER have ‘been admitted as general 
partners in this investment banking 
and brokerage firm; and STEPHEN C. 
REYNOLDS, JR., has joined the firm as 
manager of its corporate bond depart- 
ment. 


First National Bank in St. Petersburg 
(Fla.): H. R. PLAYFORD, chairman of 
the board has announced the ap- 
pointment of WALTER B. FRIES as 
assistant to the chairman. Mr. Fries 
was formerly vice president of the 
Union National Bank and ‘Trust 
Company of Elgin, Illinois. (In an 
item reporting this appointment in 
Bankers Monthly for November 15, 
Mr. Playford’s name was inadver- 
tently substituted for that of Mr. 
Fries.) 
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Hartford National Bank & Trust Co.: 
President of The Torrington Com- 
pany, WALTER C. THOMPSON has 
been elected to the board of di- 
rectors. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: RICHARD MELLON SCAIFE 
who is associated with T. Mellon & 
Sons, has been elected a director. 

Previously an assistant vice presi- 
dent, MARTIN G. SKAVISH has been 
elevated to vice president. Named 
assistant cashiers were CRAIG G. FORD, 
HERBERT HENDERSON, ROBERT J. 
STARK, EDWARD D. TOWNSEND, WIL- 
LIAM E. ADAMS and LAWRENCE A. 
WRIGHT. 


The Ohio Citizens Trust Co., Toledo: 
Three newly elected executive vice 
presidents are: MARVIN M. WILKINSON, 
DURWOOD C. DUBOIS and ROBERT L. 
KNIGHT. At the same time J. ARCH 
ANDERSON, HAROLD W. KREAMER, 
WILLARD I. WEBB, III, PAUL F. LEWIS, 
LAWRENCE I. SCHIERMYER, WILLIAM 
S. MILLER, ROBERT A. BOWER and 
BENEDICT J. SMITH were advanced to 
vice presidents. Named assistant 
secretary was RUSSELL R. BERMAN. 


Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake City: 
Previously a partner in Lincoln G. 
Kelly & Co., certified public account- 
ing firm, RALPH L. NEILSON has been 
named vice president. He will be in 
charge of the auditing, comptroller 
and examination divisions of the bank 
and its offices throughout Utah. 
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GEO. FAUBEL Cc. D. MOORE 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
GEORGE W. FAUBEL, district opera- 
tions officer, has been promoted to 
assistant vice president in Organiza- 
tion and Planning at the head office. 


First Notional Bank of Atlanta: C. DEWEY 
MOORE has been elected cashier suc- 
ceeding J. HARVEY LESTER, who re- 
tired on December 1 after 45 years of 
service. 


National State Bank of Newark, N. J.: 
Heading a number of recently an- 
nounced promotions was that of 
FREDERICK I. WILSON to vice presi- 
dent and senior trust officer. Other 
promotions include those of GEORGE 
E. WILLIAMS to vice president and 
trust officer, JOHN P. G. MORAN and 
ROBERT G. MCCORMACK to trust in- 
vestment officers, ALEXANDER T. KENT 
to corporate trust officer and CLIN- 
TON S. CRUSE to assistant trust of- 
ficer. 


Central National Bank, Richmond, Va.: 
WILBUR R. CROSS and L. WOOD BEDELL 
have been promoted to trust officer 
and assistant vice president, re- 
spectively. Announcement was also 
made of the election of EARL A. 
STROUD and JOHN K. LIGHT as assist- 
ant cashiers and ROSS FRANKLIN 
HAWKINS, JR. as assistant trust of- 
ficer. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York: JUDSON L. ANDERSON has joined 
the bank’s oil and gas department. 
Dr. Anderson has been associated 
with Columbia Gas System, Largo 
Petroleum Corp. of Venezuela, In- 
ternational Petroleum Co. of Co- 
lumbia and Peru, and Sinclair Oil 
Co. 


Amott, Baker & Co. Inc., New York: AN- 
THON H. LUND has been elected a vice 
president and director of this invest- 
ment banking and brokerage firm, 
and ALLAN H. LEVIAN (a director and 
formerly assistant secretary) was nam- 
ed secretary. 
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W. R. OLLERTON 





WALLACE WILSON Ss. A. WOOD 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: Three recently announced ap- 
pointments include those of WILLIAM 
R. OLLERTON to assistant vice presi- 
dent and CHARLES W. GREEN, JR. 
and WALLACE WILSON to assistant 
cashiers. 


Pan American Bank, Miami, Fla.: 
Brigadier General (ret.) STERLING A. 
Woop has been appointed as assistant 
to the president, JAMES SOTTILE, JR. 
He has been associated with the bank 
since his retirement from the army 
a year ago. 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: PAUL 
K. SMITH has joined the bank as 
assistant cashier and business de- 
velopment officer for the Consumer 
Credit Department. In his new post 
he will undertake research and de- 
velopment of new services in the field 
of consumer instalment lending, both 
direct and through dealers. 


First National Bank of Arizona: 
JOHN P. RUBEL, prominent Arizona 
cattleman who owns and operates 
a 149,000-acre ranch near Seligman, 
has been elected a member of the 
bank’s board of directors. 


City National Bank & Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago: From assistant cashiers, DON- 
ALD B. BAER, AUGUSTUS KNIGHT, JR. 
and ORAN J. RADFORD have been pro- 
moted to the rank of assistant vice 
president. All are in the commercial 
loan division. 
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CORPORATE CHANGES 





Pure Oil Co., Chicago: RAYNOR F. 
STURGIS, JR., has been elected vice 
president and treasurer. Mr. Sturgis, 
now 43, joined Pure in 1951 as execu- 
tive assistant to the treasurer, was 
named treasurer in 1953. 


Chicago & North Western Railway Co., 
Chicago: HARRY S. ALDRIDGE, a 
veteran of 41 years with the road, has 
been elected treasurer. Mr. Aldridge 


had been assistant treasurer since 
1940. 


Admiral Corp., Chicago: GEORGE E. 
DRISCOLL has been elected treasurer 
and a director of this electronics com- 
pany; and CHARLES §S. VRTIS, a partner 
in the investment banking firm of 
Glore, Forgan & Co., was named a 
director. Mr. Driscoll has been with 
Admiral for 22 years, the last three as 
assistant treasurer. 


Armour & Co., Chicago: EDWARD J. 
MCADAMS has been elected treasurer of 
this meat packing company. Mr. 
McAdams joined Armour in 1923, was 
assigned to the treasurer’s staff in 
1927, became assistant treasurer in 
1939 and assistant to the president 
last year. 


Controls Co. of America, Chicago: AL- 
BERT E. KORNHAUSER, manager of the 
stock department of Lee Higginson 
Corp., investment bankers, has been 
appointed treasurer. Controls Co. 
manufactures controls for the air- 
craft, guided missile, computer, elec- 
tronic, air conditioning, automobile, 
refrigeration, heating and appliance 
industries. 


Pacific Industries, Inc., San Francisco: 
T. P. COATS, chairman and president of 
First Western Bank & Trust Co., has 
been elected a director. Pacific In- 
dustries operates in the fields of film 
processing, tanning, ship repair, min- 
ing and heating equipment. 





B. E. KORNHAUSER 








S. H. Kress & Co., New York: LEONARD K. 
GUILER has been elected treasurer of 
this store chain. Mr. Guiler was made 
acting treasurer in March of this 
year. 


Southern California Edison Co., Los 
Angeles: HAROLD QUINTON will step 
up from president to chairman, con- 
tinue as chief executive officer; and 
J. K. HORTON will become president. 
Mr. Horton has been a vice president 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and 
president of Alberta & Southern Gas 
Co. Ltd. The changes will be effec- 
tive Feb. 1. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 





H. S. MINER DANN WESTCOIT 
Standard Financial Corp., New York: 
HAROLD S. MINER, vice president of 
Manufacturers Trust Co., has been 
elected a director of this diversified 
finance company. Mr. Miner is in 
charge of the Manufacturers branch 
at 510 Fifth Ave. (the Glass Bank). 


General Motors Acceptance Corp., Chi- 
cago: DANN WESTCOTT has been ap- 
pointed regional finance manager in 
the Chicago office, which covers IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota. 


The Colorado Insurence Group, Boulder: 
JACK O. ROBINSON, executive vice pres- 
ident since 1952, has been elected 
president, succeeding ALLEN J. LEF- 
FERDINK, who continues as chairman. 
The group includes Colorado Credit 
Life, Inc., Colorado Insurance Co., 
Allied National Insurance Co. and 
the Equity General Insurance Co. of 
Miami, Fla. 


Commercial Credit Corp., Baltimore: 
HERMAN STATON, a veteran of 30 years 
with CCC, has been elected president 
of Commercial Leasing Corp., a new- 
ly formed affiliate. The new com- 
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pany will specialize in automobile 
fleet leasing. 


Associates Investment Co., South Bend: 
EMIL SCHRAM, chairman of Butler 
Bros. (Ill.), has been elected a direc- 
tor. Mr. Schram is a former chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and a former president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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Showings of New Car Models 
Spark Ads in Unique Campaign 


On the day a particular 1959 model 
automobile makes its debut at dealer 
showrooms, the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee runs an 
on-the-spot ad in the .afternoon edi- 
tions of the Milwaukee Journal and 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel of the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Brief, hard-hitting copy points up 
the lower interest rates, individualized 
services and extra advantages of per- 
sonal bank credit. The novel cam- 
paign originated from the joint efforts 
of First Wisconsin vice president Carl 
M. Flora (right), advertising mana- 
ger Robert A. Brown, and Marvin 
Lemkuhl (left), account executive for 
The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 

According to Mr. Flora, First Wis- 
consin Time-Credit Officials felt there 
would be greatly increased buyer in- 
terest in 1959 models, and that ‘‘Maxi- 
mum impact could be assured by ad- 
vertising our finance plan with actual 
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pictures of new cars at the time they 
are still news.” 

To provide an authentic news for- 
mat, the bank arranged to secure edi- 
torial photographs for its exclusive 
use and to obtain clearance from the 
local zone manager or the factory. A 
standardized ad allowing for a drop-in 
cut and interchangeable headline was 
prepared by Cramer-Krasselt, which 
also handled the split-second schedul- 
ing to coincide with local showroom 
openings. 

“To date,” said Mr. Flora, “re- 
sponse in the greater Milwaukee area 
has been exceptionally favorable. We 
have received numerous phone calls 
and letters from enthusiastic dealers 
who regard our tie-in advertising as a 
valuable sales boost and traffic stimu- 
lator.” 


As part of its new auto finance 
merchandising promotion, a gift-wrap- 
ped, specially mounted copy of the 
bank’s tie-in ad was sent to each 
dealer holding an open house preview. 


Brownell Cites Progress of 
National Ad Program 


Addressing the Fall meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association re- 
cently held in Philadelphia, Morris R. 
Brownell, Jr., chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Foundation for 
Commercial Banks again stressed the 
value of the Foundation’s activities as 
a means of strengthening the com- 
petitive position of the country’s com- 
mercial banks. Mr. Brownell, who is 
also vice president of The Philadelphia 
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National Bank, spoke on “The Na- 
tional Advertising Program for Com- 
mercial Banks.”’ 

“We already have nearly 4,000 
banks which have pledged over $525,- 
000 for the first year’s advertising 
since we formed the Foundation to 
undertake this job less than six months 
ago,” Mr. Brownell said. “The re- 
sponse from banks of all sizes—from 
the smallest to the largest—has been 
so encouraging that we recently moved 
the initial first-year goal of $500,000 
up to $650,000 so that we may be able 
to extend the advertising schedule in 
the coming months.”’ Calling on more 
banks to join the Foundation to sup- 
port the program, he pointed out that 
it is designed to benefit all commercial 
banks at a relatively small cost to the 
individual bank, and that all banks 
should participate. 


“The ‘advertising,’ continued the 
speaker, “‘presents to the American 
people for the first time the distinctive 
values and benefits of commercial 
banks on a national scale. While other 
financial institutions may offer the 
public one or another of the services 
we provide, this advertising is telling 
the people that it is only at a com- 
mercial bank that all the services we 
advertise are available. 


“The six advantages we picture in 
every advertisement shows the com- 
bination of sérvices that can be found 
only under the roof of the commercial 
bank. They tell the story of ‘one-stop 
banking’. No other single competitive 
financial institution can offer all these 
convenient services. 

“We are confident that the pro- 
motion of this concept among millions 
of people who read the advertising 
will help all commercial banks to get 
more business. The thought is sum- 
marized in these words which appear 
at the bottom of every ad: ‘Only a 
commercial bank can serve your 
family with all its money needs.’ ” 


The Friday Before 
Christmas—at the Bank 

The following appeared a year ago 
as an editorial in the Chicago Tribune, 
and is published with permission. 

Friday, being payday, is generally a 
busy one at the bank; but the Friday 
before Christmas is far and away the 
best day to stay away from the teller’s 
window. The trouble is that nobody 
does. 

We must all therefore take our place 
patiently at the end of one line or an- 
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other, and the inevitable problem is 
which. Should we head straight for 
the shortest line, and perhaps end up 
behind a fellow who is burdened with 
problems involving the national debt, 
foreign exchange, discount rates, and 
the week’s receipts from a penny ar- 
cade? Or would it be cleverer to put 
our faith in one of the longer lines, and 
trust to luck? 

The decision might be simple if it 
where not for the deception practiced 
by so many patrons. An innocent 
looking young man may stand in line 
with empty hands, thus encouraging 
unsuspecting folk to fall in behind 
him. Then, when he reaches the win- 
dow, he will reach into some hidden 
compartment in his clothing and ex- 
tract an envelope bulging with assort- 
ed transactions. At another line, 


people may be frightened away by 
somebody carrying a big brief case to 
prove he is a man of many affairs 
Arriving at the window, he pulls out 
one check to cash and departs quickly. 


Some banks have tried to get a- 
round this by designating certain 
windows for patrons with only one or 
two transactions. But this has not 
always worked out. One transaction 
may involve counting $943.87 in 
change. 

The only honest solution is for pa- 
trons to show their true colors. If a 
fellow has a lot of business at the win- 
dow, he should carry it out in the 
open, where others can observe it, 
evaluate it, make mental calculations, 
and decide accordingly. Then any- 
one who chooses the wrong line will 
have only himself to blame. 












































New Officers of National Association of Bank Women 


Shown here are the 1958-59 officers 
of the National Association of Bank 
Women, elected at the 36th annual 
convention of that organization held 
in Atlanta. Reading from left to 
right they are: Mrs. Frances B. 
Poole, corresponding’ secretary (as- 
sistant treasurer-assistant secretary, 
McLachlen Banking Corporation, 
Washington, D. C.) Miss Helen L. 
Rhinehart, vice president (vice presi- 
dent and secretary Brenton Com- 
panies, Des Moines, Ia. and assistant 
vice president, National Bank of Des 
Moines); Miss Charlotte A. Engle, 
president (trust officer, National Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.); Miss Corinne Pool, 
treasurer (assistant cashier and audi- 
tor, First National Bank of Holland, 
Mich.); Mrs. Virginia H. Burges, re- 
cording secretary (assistant secretary 
Anacostia National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 
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Miss Engel joined the National 
Savings and Trust Company in 1933 
and was elected a trust officer in 1949. 
She has been a member of NABW 
since 1944 and served as chairman of 
the Capital Group for a two year 
term in 1950. She was regional vice 
president of the Middle Atlantic 
Group in 1955 and vice president of 
the association last year. 


Miss Rhinehart joined the Brenton 
Companies in Iowa in 1943. She 
served as regional vice president of 
the Midwest division in 1954. 


Miss Corrigan is a past president of 
the Washington Mutual Club of the 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank. 
Miss Melcher is secretary-treasurer 
and member of the Board of Managers 
of the Glen Haven Resort. She serv- 
ed as co-chairman of the Western 
Division conference in 1957 and Colo- 
rado group chairman, 1957-58. 


Honored for “Eleven Rules” 

Edward F. Gee, 
vice president and 
secretary of State- 
Planters Bank of 
Commerce and 
Trusts, Richmond, 
Virginia, was 
awarded the Caro- 
lina-Virginias 
Raymond Duning 
Award atthe 
Robert Morris 
Associates Confer- 
ence recently held at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

The award was received by Mr. Gee 
for the best original article (‘““Eleven 
Rules for Loan Officers’’)* written by 
a Robert Morris member for publica- 
tion in their magazine. The award, 
a $100 E Bond, is the second of its 
kind ever given. 





Mr. Gee has been an active mem- 
ber of the Robert Morris Associates 
for a number of years, having served 
as its president and on its advisory 
committee. 


*Reproduced in full in Bankers Monthly for July 15, 
1957. A condensed version, prepared expressly 
for Bankers Monthly appeared in its issue of Sep- 
tember 15, 1957. A copy of the latter, suitable 
for framing, will be mailed without charge upon 
request addressed to Bankers Monthly, P. O. Box 
7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Named Editor of Auditgram 


Frank G. McCabe, since 1952 an 
associate editor of Auditgram, official 
publication of The National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers, was recently named managing 
editor of that publication. Mr. Mc- 
Cabe will continue as director of the 
Association’s editorial division, a post 
he has held since February, 1957. 





F. G. McCABE D. R. COCHARD 


Cochard Awarded NABAC Key 

In recognition of his many years of 
service to the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, the 
Association’s Executive Vice. Presi- 
dent, Darrell R. Cochard, has been 
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awarded the NABAC Key. The 
award was made during the banquet 
which closed NABAC’s 34th Annual 
Convention, held in Dallas last month, 
by Franklin D. Price, president of the 
Association and vice president of the 
Texas National Bank, Houston. 


Mr. Price pointed out that Mr. 
Cochard, well known as Mr. NABAC, 
opened the Association’s first head- 
quarters office in Cleveland, Ohio in 
1940. Prior to becoming the first man 
on the NABAC payroll, he had been 
corporate trust auditor of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. He had served 
NABAC as president of its Cleveland 
Conference, as national committee- 
man, and associate editor of Audit- 
gram, the Association’s publication. 

Mr. Cochard is in no small way 
responsible for the growth of the asso- 
ciation from the one-man office of 18 
years ago to an organization with a 
central office staff of 30 people and a 
membership of 5,500 banks. He is the 
first member of the NABAC staff to 
receive the Association’s honor key. 


Director of Council on Banking 
Education Named By ABA 


Recently named the first director 
of the ABA’s newly established Coun- 
cil on Banking Education is Dr. 
Murray G. Lee. Dr. Lee, a member 
of the Association’s staff since 1952, 
has served as secretary of its Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission and as as- 
sistant director of the Association’s 
Department of Monetary, Policy, 
which posts he has relinquished. 


The council was organized in early 
1958 as a means of expanding and 
coordinating the work of the Associa- 
tion’s many educational activities. 
The A. B. A. for years has carried on 
an extensive educational program 
within the ranks of organized bank- 
ing, with its American Institute of 


ing education. They were appointed 
by Joseph C. Welman, 1957-58 ABA 
president. 

Banker members are: Everett D. 
Reese, chairman of the board of the 
Park National Bank, Newark, Ohio, 
and chairman of the board of regents 
of The Graduate School of Banking, 
chairman; Gene Bridges, president, 
Capital Bank and Trust Company, 
Baton Rouge, La.; William L. Maude, 
president, Howard Savings Institu- 
tion, Newark, N. J.; Philip S. Shoe- 
maker, vice president, Fidelity Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh; Frank M. 
Dana, vice president, Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., San Francisco; Lewis 
L. Bush, vice president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco; Car- 
roll D. Simmons, vice president and 
senior trust officer, First City Na- 
tional Bank, Houston; Albert L. 
Muench, executive vice president, 
New York State Bankers Association, 
New York; Herbert V. Prochnow, 
vice president, First National Bank 
of Chicago; and Otis A. Thompson, 
president, National Bank and Trust 
Company, Norwich, N. Y. 


Melville M. Parker, executive vice 
president, First National Bank, Leba- 
non, Pa., and chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Public Relations Council, 


and Richard G. Stockton, chairman 
of the executive committee, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and chairman of the 
board of trustees of the A. B. A. 
Foundation for Education in Eco- 
nomics, are ex officio members of the 
Council. 


Joins Staff of BANKING 

Richard L. Kraybill on December 1 
became an associate editor of Banking 
magazine, journal of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Kraybill has been in the maga- 
zine field since 1946, when he joined 
the editorial staff of Dun’s Review, 
of which he became associate editor. 
In 1953, when the Review merged with 
Modern Industry, he was named man- 
aging editor of the combined publica- 
tion. Since 1957, until he resigned to 
join the staff of Banking, he had been 
administrative editor of Medical Eco- 
nomics. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, 
Mr. Kraybill earned an M.A. degree 
at Columbia University and took 
graduate work in economics and 
statistics at New York University. 
He also completed a management 
course offered by the American Man- 
agement Association. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
June 

Hotels, Philadelphia 
Oct. 
Oct. 


State Associations 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 


22-23—National Credit Conference, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 
9—11—Midwinter Trust Conference, The Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 
2-4—Annwval Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
9-11—Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
30-31—Eastern States Agricultural Credit Conference, Hotel Manhattan, N. Y. C. 
14—15—Southern Trust Conference, Birmingham, Ala. 
1-—5—-Americon Institute of Banking, Sheraton and Bellevue-Stratford 


15-16—Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
25-28—85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 


19-2 1—Florida: American Hotel, Bal Harbour, Miami Beach 
12-14—Louisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
14—-16—Georgia: Augusta Hotel, Bon Air 

28-30—Ohio: Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland 


5-6—Tennessee: New Gatlinburg Inn, Gatlinburg 
7-8—Okliahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
7-9—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
8-9—North Dakota: Clarence Parker Hotel, Minot 
8-12—Maryland: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
10-12—Missouri: Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
10-12—Texas: Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 
13-—15—Kansas: Hutchinson 
14—Delaware: duPont Hotel, Wilmington 
14-15—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
19-—20—lilinois: Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
20-23—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
3—4—Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 
9-10—Minnesota: Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 
June 15—17—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 18-20—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 
Other Associations 
Apr. 15-18—NABAC, Southern Regional Conference, New Orleans 
Apr. 27-29—ndependent Bankers Association, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 
June 15-17—National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, Annual Convention, 
Montreal 
21-23—NABAC, Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 


Panking, which has an annual stu- 
dent enrolment of some 85,000 bank 
personnel, and The Graduate School 
of Banking, a three-year school for 
some 1,100 bank officers at graduate 
college level. The work of the new 
council will be largely concerned with 
developing closer relationships be- 
tween bankers and educators and 
with assisting state and other bankers 
associations in carrying out projects 
in the public education field. 

The council comprises, in addition 
to Dr. Lee (who until his appointment 
as director had served as its secretary) 
12 bankers long identified with bank- 
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Sept. 
























































EQUIPMENT & SERVICES 





Rem Rand Introduces 
New Adding Machines 


Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation recently introduc- 
ed two new adding machines, one 
electric, the other manually operated. 


Designated Model No. 93, the elec- 
tric machine features among its many 
new operating advantages, rapid cal- 
culation with none of the risk involved 
in “hair-trigger’”’ keyboards. 

All feature keys (subtract, multiply, 
non-add, correction, and add-total) 
are electrified and arranged in perfect 
balance, well within the normal span 
of the operator’s hand. The same 
key permits a choice of automatic 
totals or sub-totals. Totals and sub- 
totals are automatically printed in 
red; negative totals also appear in 





. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

. ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 
Calendars—Matches 

. AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

. BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Wastebaskets 

. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 


— 

12. BOXE ash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stamp—Storage 

13. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
interest—Tax Wage 

15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

18. CHECK SORTERS 

19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 

22. COIN BANKS 

23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

24. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 


. DECALS 

26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

27. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

28. tine 

29. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
-—Coin—Commercialt—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

33. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

34. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 

Deposit Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 

—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—Transfer 
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What Do You Need? 





Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 





red, and are instantly identified with 
the automatic ‘‘CR” symbol. 


The new ‘93” is available in any of 
four colors chosen to harmonize with 
a wide variety of office color schemes. 

Containing the same improvements 
in engineering and design as the elec- 
tric, the new non-electric adding ma- 


















35. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

36. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

37. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

34. GATES and GRILLES 

39. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 

40. INK—Addressin k Signer—Duplicator 

41. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

42. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

43. — SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 
amp 


. LOCKS 

45. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing— 
Bookkeepi aiculsting—Coln—Copying 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 

46. MAT mposition—Plastic—Rubber— 
Teller 

47. MICROFILM 

48. PAPER SHREDDERS 

49. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
Fountain 

50. PUNCHES—Ledger 

51. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 


Currency 

52. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 

53. SCAFFOLDING 

54. SCALES—Currency—Lobby—Postage 

55. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 

56. SHELVES 

57. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Teller 

58. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewriter 

59. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

60. STATIONERY 

61. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 
Markin 

62. SUPPLIES—General Office 

63. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 

64. TV—Closed Circuit 

65. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 

66. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

67. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 

68. VENDING MACHINES 

69. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

70. WATER COOLERS 
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chine is ideal for less demanding use. 

Complete details may be had by 
writing to the corporation, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., and re- 
questing brochure A-1163. 


An Open Shelf Filing System 


A unique feature of the Diebold 
Open Shelf Filing unit pictured here 
is an interlocking ‘“‘Add-A-Shelf”’ fea- 
ture that makes it possible to add 
units side-to-side, top-to-bottom, or 
back-to-back. No tools are needed 
to lock individual units together 
quickly and securely to form the solid- 
ity and rigidity of unified construc- 
tion. 

Units are available in two sizes to 
accomodate both letter and legal size 
file folders. In addition to a substan- 
tial saving in the initial cost of the 
equipment required, the use of Die- 
bold open shelf filing makes possible 
a substantial saving of floor space, 
both by reason of the greater area of 
filing space provided by a given area 
of shelf filing as compared to that pro- 
vided by four-drawer cabinets, and 
the elimination of as much as 30 
inches of aisle space needed to allow 
for opening and closing of drawers. 

Job studies show that filing and 
finding is faster with open shelf filing 
than with file drawer systems. Guides 
are easy to follow, travel time is 
minimized, and no time is wasted 
opening and closing drawers. 


The clean, finished surface of a 
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special cap sheet makes it possible to 
use counter-height installations for 
working purposes or as a room or 
work area divider. Instead of the 
far more expensive pull-out shelves, 
this equipment is provided with a 
movable posting shelf which may be 
unlocked with finger-tip action and 
locked into place where and when it 
is needed. A special base section is 
available with or without adjustable 
screws to compensate for uneven 
floors. 

Individual units are equipped with 
one movable folder support that helps 
separate categories and hold folders 
upright. Although the support 
moves easily from side to side, it may 
be locked in place without effort to 
compress records. While filing guides 
lock securely over a special guide 
channel bar, there is no interference 
with free side-to-side movement. 

Diebold Open Shelf filing with the 
Add-A-Shelf feature is particuiarly 
suited to either middle digit or termi- 
nal digit filing systems, and a com- 
plete selection of guides, labels and 
other indexing necessities may be ob- 
tained from the company. Diebold 
representatives are prepared to survey 
filing needs and help plan installations 
that will yield maximum benefits. 

Additional details will be supplied 
upon request addressed to Diebold, 
Inec., Canton 2, Ohio. 


New Outdoor Poster Program 
For Banks Offered by Agency 


A new low-cost outdoor advertising 
program featuring top poster artists in 
a series of eight human interest de- 
signs ‘‘customized’” for individual 
local banks, was introduced recently 
by The Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., agency. 

Through syndication and mass pro- 
duction printing, 24-sheet posters in 
full-color lithography cost a bank only 
$10.50 to $14.75 per poster, depending 
on quantities ordered. 


Supplementary material in the form 
of car cards and bank statement en- 
closures is also provided to enable 
banks to tie in poster designs with 
other local advertising. 

According to the agency, the new 
poster program is being sold exclu- 
sively in a given area, and individual 
franchises are offered on a first come, 
first served basis. 


The program is limited to com- 
mercial banks which are members of 
the FDIC. 
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The DOWNEY CHANGE TRAY 


THE NEW WAY 


-+- for QUICK, ACCURATE 
handling of loose coins 


Tray holds 10 coins each of pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters, halves, in each of 68 staggered 
pockets, making possible the giving out of change 


THE OLD WAY 


quickly and accurately. Figures on border desig- 
nate denominations of coins - pockets. In 3 styles: 
1--mounted on pedestal; 2-- fitted with rubber 
bumpers for counter use; ;. -mounted on short 
legs, arranged for nesting with other trays. Tray, 
made of cast aluminum, measures 12%” x 9"’. 
A big time saver. 


FIle COIN PACKAGING TRAY 


For use with tubular wrappers. Facilitates filling 


tubular wrappers in the following manner: 


Lay 


coins in tray, sloping forward. Then open tubular 
wrapper and engage coins at front of tray. Then 


push coins into wrapper. 
per covered with finger. 
depending on the availability of material. 
handy item. 


Keep rear end of wrap- 
Made of wood or steel 
A very 


CURRENCY RACK No. 2 


factlitates cashing of check. 


This device holds a moderate amount of bills of 
varying denominations rendered available for quick 
handling. Cashing of checks made quick and easy. 
Aluminum Base, 6% inches square. Nickeled posts 
are 7 inches high with counterweights. 


SEND TO DEPT. A 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


LINEN 
SHIPPING 
TAGS 


SUPERIOR IN STRENGTH 
--.- proved by ‘PULL’ test 


They are made to ‘‘deliver the 
goods.’’ Made of 8-point weight, 
size 2%" x 6%" with ‘‘Register’’ 
stub. Style No. 2 same size but with 
blank stub for desired copy. Style 
No. 3, 236'’x3%"’ without stub. Rein- 
forced eyelet extends to end of tag. 
Printed in red and black. Bank im- 
print included in price. 


Cc. L. DOWNEY CO. 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 








All Car Styles Look Alike to New Mosler Drive-in Window 


The views of hundreds of bankers 
and their customers, along with those 
of many builders and architects, were 
considered in the development of this 
new drive-in picture window recently 
introduced by The Mosler Safe Com- 
pany. To satisfy the needs thus ascer- 
tained, the company designed a win- 
dow that has no overhang but con- 
tinues to the ground. 

Extending the window apron to the 
curb gives tellers a full 24 inches of 
knee space, and also provides ample 
space for a variety of under-counter 
teller units. Counter-top space has 
been substantially increased as well. 

Non-glare materials have been used 
in the construction of counter-tops 
and drawers. The window is so in- 
sulated as to prevent the metallic 
elements from absorbing heat or cold. 

Because of the wide range of auto- 
mobile heights, the cash receptacle is 


Free Colorful Catalog Bé 





in the correct position for all vehicles 
from sports cars to trucks. The teller 
electrically controls the receptacle 
which moves from the window to 
within easy reach of the driver. While 
the normal extension is 14 inches, it 
can be stopped at any point. To aid 
the occasional driver who is unable to 
properly position his car, a separate 
section which can move forward an 
additional four inches is provided. 


A unique windproof design makes 
it impossible for a gust of wind to blow 
currency or papers out of the de- 
pository. A plastic hood affords a 
clear view of the contents of the re- 
ceptacle, thus eliminating any possibil- 


ity of misunderstanding. The window 
is equipped with a high fidelity inter- 
com which allows the teller and 
customer to converse in normal tones. 

Address The Mosler Safe Company, 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. 
Y. for further details 


Revised Tax Charts 
Offered by Delbridge 


Social Security and Withholding 
Tax Charts revised to comply with 
the increased social security tax rate 
of 214%, effective January 1, 1959, 
have been published by Delbridge Cal- 
culating Sytems, Inc. 

In addition to featuring the new 
social security deductions that must 
be made from employees’ earnings, 
the charts also show the required 
withholding taxes. Wages and tax 
amounts are arranged on one line for 
easy, horizontal reading across the 
page. Charts are especially bound, 
printed in red and black, and tab-in- 
dexed for quick, easy reference. 

Four editions cover all payroll per- 
iods: (1) Weekly—$1.00 to $550.00 
(2) Bi-weekly—$1.00 to $1050.00 
(3) Semi-monthly—$1.00 to $1050.00 
(4) Monthly—$1.00 to $1300.00. 
Daily wage table ($1.00 to $30.00) is 
included with each chart. 

Charts are available on a free 10- 
day trial offer. For more informa- 
tion write: Delbridge Calculating 
Systems, Inc., Dept 3, 2502 Sutton 
Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 





Historic Checks Featured in Story of Banking Procedures 


Recently published by Cummins- 
Chicago Corporation is a booklet en- 
titled ‘“‘The ‘wHole’ Story of American 
Bank Checks,” written by Lester A. 
Pratt, nationally known specialist in 
employee fraud investigations. Mr. 
Pratt traces the methods used by 
American banks in processing checks, 
beginning with those employed by the 
first United States Bank, chartered 
in 1782, and continuing down to the 
present day. 


One of many historic documents re- 
produced in the booklet is a check 
(cut) by Abraham Lincoln on his per- 
sonal account and cashed by him 
shortly before he was assassinated. Al- 
so shown are photos of several primi- 
tive check processing devices used by 
American banks through the years. 

Copies of the booklet can be ob- 
tained without charge by writing 
Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 North 
Ravenswood Avenu Chicago 40, IIl. 
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NCR's New Method of Proving Account Selection 


A new method of verifying the se- 
lection of correct accounts in checking- 
account bookkeeping hes been devel- 
oped by the National Cash Register 
Company. The new system is called 
‘‘alpha-digit account verification.” 


The Dayton, Ohio business ma- 
chines manufacturer stated that alpha- 
digit verification was developed as a 
method of verification for those banks 
that have not yet installed a numeric 
account coding system, but who want 
to obtain the benefits of electronic 
posting without the necessity of a 
secondary proving operation. Alpha- 
digit verification permits a bank to 
use electronic posting with one handl- 
ing of the documents on a controlled 
basis. 


A conventional numeric plan of 
electronic account verification requires 
that a customer’s account number be 
encoded on the back of a Post-Tronic 
statement-ledger form. When the 
form is inserted in a Post-Tronic 
machine, the encoded numbers are 
compared electronically with the num- 
bers that have been read from the 
check or deposit and indexed on the 
comparator keyboard of the machine. 
If the operator has selected the wrong 
account, the machine becomes inoper- 
ative and a light signals the operator. 


The alpha-digit system operates 
similarly; however, the comparator 
keyboard of the machine is labeled 
with alphabetic characters as well as 
numbers. The operator reads the pro- 
per letters from the name on a check 
or deposit and indexes the letters in 
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the comparator keyboard. The Post- 
Tronic then electronically verifies that 
the correct account has been selected, 
thus making a one-run controlled 
posting system possible. 

A Post-Tronic machine set up for 
the alpha-digit system can also be 
used on a numeric plan. For example, 
a bank could use alpha-digits on its 
regular checking accounts and nume- 
ric account coding on its special 
checking accounts. The alpha-digit 
system thus gives a bank the benefits 
of electronic posting while the bank is 
installing an account coding system in 
preparation for full automation. 

Complete details of the system are 
available from Product Information, 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


This Quick-Set Printer Can 
Help in Automation Program 


The Ajax Electric Quick-Set Printer 
Model QC shown below can be used 
in many ways, but a most welcome 
one is in connection with a bank’s 
automation program. 

Designed for the rapid change of 
numbers from one combination to an 
entirely different one by means of 
levers, the machine can easily and 
exactly print the depositor’s code 
number on checks, deposit slips, signa- 
ture cards and many other forms. It 
also makes excellent carbon copies 
on multiple deposit forms. 





The Quick-Set can be made up 
with as many wheels as are necessary 
and is equipped with a ‘“‘slide-in’’ 
platform which locates the imprint 
in any desired position. The dial on 
the platform sets the depth of print 
so that the machine can number from 
the top edge to approximately 2 
inches down. 

Contact Ajax Business Machines, 
Inc., 112 Magnolia Ave., Westbury, 
N. Y., for further information. 


‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 


of Our Customers’ Business” 


becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 


his 
T are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


Private telephone dis- 


cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 


provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 
hear a word you say. 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 


noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 


Write for literature. Available in colors. 


Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. és Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











Insurance Guide for Bankers 
And Bank Customers 


Insurance Guide for Bankers and 
Bank Customers is the title of a book- 
let published recently by Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wis., covering 
the many hazards to financial secur- 
ity; such as burglary, fidelity, public 
liability and fire loss. 


Available without cost on request 
to the insurance firm, the guide con- 
tains a convenient check list of insur- 
ance coverages and a glossary of terms 
for use by bank personnel when pro- 
cessing loan applications, appraising 
collateral security, analyzing financial 
statements, or when acting in fiduci- 
ary or trustee capacities. 








EXECUTIVE CHANGES 





The election of HOWARD A. NOBLE 
as a vice president of the Mosler 
Safe Company was recently an- 
nounced. He has been with Mosler 
since 1944 as general sales manager. 
On January 1, 1959 he will move to 
New York where the company’s exe- 
cutive offices are located. 


The Griswold-Eshleman Company, 
Cleveland, has announced the elec- 
tion of DAVID SKYLAR to the posi- 
tion of vice president. Presently a 
senior account executive and group 
head, Mr. Skylar joined the agency 
in 1949. Prior to that he had been a 
newspaper reporter, a radio announcer 
and newscaster and an editor of a na- 
tional farm magazine. 


EARL S. MACNEILL, retired vice 
president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of the Merrill Anderson Com- 
pany. He will supervise the planning 
and creation of Will, Estate and Trust 
publications issued by the firm for 
the Trust Departments of client 
banks. 


Changes in Burroughs 
Advertising Staff 


Donald M. Smith, who has been 
advertising manager for Burroughs 
Corporation’s International Division 
since 1954, has been named advertising 
manager for the firm’s Burroughs Di- 
vision, succeeding A. R. Maclsaac, a 
veteran of 37 years service within the 
organization, who is retiring under 
the Corporation’s retirement plan. 

R. Hugh Dundas, formerly Bur- 
roughs Corporation’s supervisor of na- 
tional advertising, has been advanced 
to the post of assistant advertising 
manager; while Tom A. Stevens has 
been named supervisor of direct mail 
advertising. Mr. Stevens succeeds 
George A. Woofenden who has been 
promoted to the post of advertising 
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manager for the International Divi- 
sion, vacated by Mr. Smith. 
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H. J. BOONE H. V. ODLE 


“Dan” Boone Yields 
Reins to Harry Odle 

Henry J. (Dan) Boone has an- 
nounced his retirement December 31 
as editor of Burroughs Clearing House 
Magazine after 34 years of service 
with Burroughs Corporation, pub- 
lishers of the magazine. He will be 
succeeded as editor by Senior Editor 
Harry V. Odle. 


“‘Dan’”’ Boone joined the Burroughs 
staff as a business writer in 1924, be- 
came associate editor in 1932 and 
editor in 1933. He developed in the 
depression of the early 30’s an in- 
terest in vital banking and financial 
legislation that remained with him 
throughout the remainder of his ca- 
reer, and he is especially well known 
for his outstanding coverage of de- 
velopments in that field. Known as 
a “practical editor,” he has worked 
across the nation with banking leaders, 
association groups and banking 
agencies. 

Harry Odle joined Burroughs as a 
business writer in 1936 and has shared 
in the editorial direction of the maga- 
zine since 1938. A succession of pro- 
motions brought him to the post of 
senior editor in 1957. He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan’s School 
of Journalism and spent several years 
as a newspaper reporter before joining 
Burroughs. 
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YOU CAN TAKE A 
GIANT STEP TOWARD 


BANK AUTOMATION 
... NOW 


Right. The Burroughs Imprinter is engineered 
to be converted right in your bank to magnetic 
ink requirements. Meanwhile, you can take your 
first step toward automation—that first and basic 
step of account numbering and imprinting—before 
going over to magnetic ink encoding. 


Right now it brings to your internal operations 
the dollars and cents advantages of check 
personalizing the Burroughs way: 


e Big reduction in missorts, misposts. No 
illegible signature problems. 


Easy, accurate sorting and filing at high speed 
and low cost. 


You can open new accounts, fill emergency 
orders or imprint deposit tickets handily. 


No delay in getting personalized checks to 
customers. Three minutes after ordering, 
customer gets checks hot off the Burroughs 
Imprinter. 


The Imprinter itself? Look at it. A solid, heavy- 
duty floor model machine precision-built by 
Burroughs’ Todd Division—the people who 
design and manufacture checks—the people who 
know the business and can bring you the benefits 
of over 50 years’ experience in it. It’s engineered 
and researched for today and tomorrow. And it’s 
backed by famous Todd service—fast, com- 
petent, knowledgeable. 


Details? Demonstration? Call the nearby Todd 
office. Or write— 


THE TODD COMPANY DIVISION, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


December 15, 1958 
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R M h 6 Mos. b 
WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) i aa Va eae ee 
Loans and investments adjusted... 02... ccc cece cece eee en ec ecccececs $93.8 $94.1 $91.8 $86.3 $86.4 


















PC eeeieten ANCE UNAIDS. 5a. 3 bs KS 0. ce 410 4b ea ie 0 SOS 6 0 3 29.7 29.5 31.4 30.0 







PCO: HOMIES 9 Seine o's 55 0.0 6.686 He wh.d Coase N Vie Odd bbe od nea s eb ee 6 6 & 4 a 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying securities. ...... 1.8 1.6 2.1 LZ 2.0 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities............eeeeeeeees 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.1 1.2 
NE RMN Soca a ile te Wik 4i'0! GE Nisa) 4 4scb oie '0'e 6.0 6 eee 8's 00 0 9.5 9.3 8.8 8.8 8.9 
Other (largely consumer) loans..........ccccccecsscccccccceeeteees 11.5 11.4 11.1 11.4 11.0 
ee POs os Cs cata seas ee tanics eden ne GMb Sse euss ai.2 31.9 30.9 24.9 26.3 


I RU eS ae aa diy wi da RUE 0 Wea ibiaiord : 9.5 





8.9 77 7.6 
















SINE MEGUNNTER COEIMREINCD 6 ho 0S cc ioe e BESS Oca dine dew oe ss'0 8 baeiew 56.8 56.7 54.7 Ja.1 55.9 
Time deposits except U.S. Government..........eeceeceeccceccecenes 27.9 28.2 27.6 23.7 21.8 
Sh eMC, CEOUNOONID Sx oo o's 358 05 WIS 0 6e0 56 eee eethducciewceweas re 2.4 4.1 2.1 35 
Interbank demand deposits—domestic .........e.ceeeeeeeeceeeecens 11.2 11.2 10.8 10.4 10.9 
interbank demand deposits—foreign .........ccccccececseccceceees we Be 1.5 1.6 Ge 
Capital MINING 5. vig Wath gah a debkp.a gh 8s ceeds a chan be eeeecesees 10.1 10.1 9.9 9.6 9.0 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 





sunny. fuer Uin TUMENEINIRET a ore Sc 5 60 3s 0 bia'e’s wlohe Wie cK RSS cece cdedac $ 465 $ 571 $ 680 $ 447 $ 622 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks.............ecceeeeccccceecees 428 455 119 772 629 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (-)...........-cecececccccecs 37 116 561 —325 - 7 














Recent Month Year -—— 1958 ——__- 


RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) Level Earlier Earlier High low 
Federal Reserve discount rate (New York).............ccccccccccuces 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 1.22 
Ne i eich Fi RIR, Wan oo asa Ob MARA bore 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.50 3.50 













NOI CHUNG, TAGEROT VIGNE oo 66 oss cece ce eect ee ccesceseecbeeeseccs 2.66 2.60 3.12 2.86 8 


Sn, SU OR UNS TONES 6 oa 5 6'n. 6556. ae ke Cain's Secs ce ec ckawe ce 2.88 2.80 3.14 2.93 .64 
a ME MG ne cs anes oSs 465s sae tes vet cwaleee 2.95 2.77 3.34 3.06 .84 
EO Se NR io: din vind Aicaald 440042 006 es ccececeseghese 3.60 3.66 3.43 3.74 2:12 


Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more.......esceeessccccesecese 3.70 3.79 3.49 3.86 3.05 











COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100)... 22... . cece cece cece eee eeeees 387.8 374.3 302.7 391.1 299.0 









NT CU ks «ech a asks a Cag Pa OMe Abe aed ood ose a NS sles 5 558.8 484.2 595.9 473.0 
NS alas aac a's ois a Wie se ald So a VO Nec ESSN ae bd 0s ce Mane ses 430.6 4164 3056 441.5 304.2 
















NEN ht 0 ux itad ude d VAP Karees ow pbisnwars sK0es coveea we bea 5329.4 533.00 4016 559.6 376.4 
on ctvas hadéasdve remy sent cae bbstrbisesoucsscigneesses 441.1 425.2 3706 449.0 356.1 
Ts Gis Wed KCARAO CEA STs KE esa kU seb eedececesecc habe stess 532.0 4749 307.3 532.0 291.1 
NE ao, ink sees 60 00s based srepeccesesicceeiace ces 457.7 430.9 407.2 457.7 376.5 
Teese ncccccsecnccccesccevess fu oRWRS ceccccceeesarccees 520.8 482.46 359.6 532.7 369.6 
NE NR iy aio coh coos mbe shee sath scccecacepecevese 295.9 277.5 206.3 295.9 215.9 
RO RIE Sn 06.0 6b:c a cha Rw ce eSinwadeidaccosbeueceecece 464.9 437.8 338.9 474.1 335.9 
NS EAS AE Pe: Pe Pe ee eee ee 293.1 291.1 248.3 300.9 226.6 
Se NE CE ODER 6 oc vind se th aeecanerscs crccesaccesces 1977.3. 1895.8 1477.7 1987.2 1435.5 
Petroleum (integrated companies)............ cece eee cseeceenccenes 788.3 764.3 661.1 799.8 617.4 
I Es ie ck Sak ee eb ak bW's 4 Ob Weisncseccede ce edocs seweab tees 344.7 332 2181. 3217 2128 
MN he's 4ka 65 bank Sobed one US Kaew eb de Nene éed cabee dbp wees 336.4 314.1 237.6 336.4 238.7 
NE Ds o's 6a 5 4 0 On 650s Sees be cndsdsveestecenccccceeseeees 710.8 6968 481.3 719.7 453.7 
EN ahews che sebecrsepocedecadtsecedeccesneccdepe tenecdus 153.6 151.9 108.1 1536 113.8 
CNG be hao 006 c0ds easoccecsbcaccencesseres¢aperecccedscoseee 190.5 1840 150.7 191.6 155.5 
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BISHOP NATIONAL BANK of Hawaii (=) 


“HAWAII'S LARGEST BANK—100 YEARS OLD” 


“CUaltonal POST-TRONIC machines save us 53% annually 


on our investment!”’ 


“In an atmosphere of informal friendliness, 
we endeavor to provide the best service 
possible to our customers. To accomplish this 
to a still greater degree, we investigated the 
most modern electronically-controlled equip- 
ment on the market, and have installed ten 
National POST-TRONIC* machines. 

“These ten POST-TRONIC machines take 
the place of thirty conventional machines, a 
saving in posting time and floor space. There 
are other important savings and benefits. 

“Due to the various electronic operations 
which cause the POST-TRONIC machines to 
perform so much of the work automatically, 


*Trode Mark 


the operators’ actual posting work is virtually 
cut in half. This means the posting operation 
is completed in a fraction of the time former- 
ly required and with far greater accuracy, 
because what the POST-TRONIC does elec- 
tronically, the operators cannot do wrong. 
This great ease of operation even enables us 
to hire physically handicapped personnel. 
"We estimate National POST-TRONIC 


machines save us at least 53% each year on 


our investment.” “ae, 


President, Bishop National Bank of Hawaii 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES... HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


—BISHOP NATIONAL BANK of Hawaii 


The miracle of electronics provides the 
lowest posting costs ever known. This 
means more efficient over-all opera- 
tion of any bank, regardless of size. 
Your local National representative 
will be glad to show how much the 
POST-TRONIC can save your bank. 
Call him today. He's listed 
in the yellow pages of your * a* 
phone book. 





~~ 
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